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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Water! What melody breathed in 
that hitherto unheeded sound! What 
enchantment in the thing itself, its 
coolness, tastelessness, — sweeter in 
imagination than the perfumed wines 
of Spain! The incomparable quality 
of it, the delicious flow, quenching the 
electric stammer of the fevered blood, 
allaying, satisfying. As a thing to 
be seen ; in diamond dews at rest in 
the pure cold bosoms of flowers, in 
leaping cascades, glancing with a 


fearful magnificence in dusky glens, 
in the broad, full river, moving glassily, 


without a murmur, As a thing to be 
heard ; the withdrawing roar of the 
breakers, the continuous thunder of 
the rolling bar, the ponderous tread 
of the cataract, the splash of a body 
plunging into the elastic depths. 

He looked up suddenly from his 
reverie. In the division of the water 
he had found it possible to deceive 
her. Now in his suffering the terrible 
fear came over him that his abstinence 
might react to her injury. The 
thought whipped him to his feet. 
“Water is surely to be found some- 
where about here,” he said. ‘ Let us 
go a little way along the channel and 
explore.” And, as though the Bush 
sought to play with its victims, they 
came presently to the thing they 
sought. The water lay in a pool at 
the foot of an abrupt descent, where 
the winter cataract had worn deep 
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into the rocks. It was both abun- 
dant and pure, and when, an hour 
later, they quitted the brink of the 
pool they did so with strength and 
courage renewed. 

By this time the sun had reached 
his highest altitude. The heat on 
the hillside was like that of a hot- 
house, and reaching the tree at length, 
they were glad to sit down and rest 
before the final stage of their journey 
was attempted. 

Then again the struggle began. 
For hours it was impossible to esti- 
mate their progress, no opening, even 
of a hand’s-breadth, permitting them 
a view of the country they were trav- 
ersing. So far as was possible, where 
insuperable obstacles to a straight 
course were for ever occurring, they 
kept to one level, but after awhile, 
beyond an occasional slight undula- 
tion, the suggestion that they were on 
a hillside vanished, and thenceforward 
it was but a blind burrowing through 
the growths. Deeper and deeper they 
penetrated into the primeval solitudes, 
where no man had come perchance 
since the beginning of the world. 
Nothing they had yet seen equalled 
in grandeur and beauty the scene 
they now invaded. Everywhere huge 
trunks of hoary antiquity rose like 
ponderous pillars of masonry into the 
obscurity of the forest roof. Mon- 
strous plants of strange growth, and 
in unnumbered variety, choked the 
earth and wrestled with one another 
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in a fierce battle for life. Overhead, 
mosses and epiphytes, vines and climb- 
ing ferns draped the branches, and 
lianas and the rugged cables of the 
vata bound the woods together in a 
grip of steel. Now and then they 
burst into a tiny glade sacred to some 
majestic tree, the record of whose 
years might serve for the lives not of 
men but of races. At other times, 
less fortunate, they came on tangles 
of bush-lawyer, against whose fero- 
cious claws no strength or agility might 
avail, and again and again they 
were driven away in search of easier 
country. 

Thus in the hopeless struggle the 
day wore itself away, and again in 
the mysterious murmur of the leaves 
they read the signal of approaching 
darkness. 

Late in the afternoon they had 
been seduced by easy stages into a 
country of unsurpassable difficulty 
and gloom. The vast trees still 
remained, blotting out the sky in a 
dense interlacing of foliage, but the 
place of the varied undergrowth had 
now been taken by one plant,—the 
supple-jack. Casting its black canes 
from tree to tree, scrambling across 
the ground, turning and twisting 
snake-like on itself, this hellish vine 
added the final touch of horror to the 
scene. The dead sooty blackness that 
had displaced the vivid green of fern- 
tree and palm, the distorted and 
suffocating saplings seeking to break 
upwards from that pit of terrors, the 
hideous fungoid growths like huge 
cancers on the trees, the chill air, the 
ominous rattling of the canes,—all 
formed together a scene in which the 
imagination of a Dante would have 
revelled. 

Despite the care with which he had 
guarded it, Geoffrey’s knife had been 
dragged from its sheath and lost in 
the scramble, and this loss now added 
greatly to their difficulties. At every 





step the canes had to be forced apart 
and the body adapted to the opening 
thus provided. Almost fainting with 
fatigue, the girl endured this final 
torment in heroic silence, while the 
man, his eyes dark with sullen rage 
at his powerlessness, spent himself in 
her service till every nerve in his 
body vibrated discordantly. 

Once, frantic at the sight of her 
sufferings, he opened his clenched lips 
and railed at himself, cursing the 
day he was born, accusing himself 
of bringing this misery of torture 
upon her; but the touch of her 
hand stilled the evil mood, and for 
a grateful moment he held her fast 
in his arms. 

“ We will try no more,” he said at 
last. ‘‘ When we get out of this hell, 
—if we ever do—we will stay still 
and wait. And if we wait for death, 
better so than that we should struggle 
forward to meet it.” 

And as though there were a charm 
in the words to break momentarily 
the net that held them, presently the 
maze opened into a little fern-covered 
glade, set about with lofty trees, 
kahikatea and totara and rata, with 
at their feet the glancing foliage 
of palms and the tender green of 
clustered tree-ferns. Scattered about 
the centre were the last white 
decaying remnants of the foretime 
giant tenant of the opening, and a 
mound such as is raised by man to 
mark the resting-place of his mighty 
dead covered his immemorial dust. 
Whether it were merely the contrast 
with the Inferno from which they 
had emerged, or that there actually 
was something in the peace and 
loveliness of the scene to inspire 
delight, the two looked around them 
and at one another with smiling 
eyes. 

“ But that water is probably want- 
ing, this is an ideal camping-ground,” 
Geoffrey said. “Surely the good 





























spirits of the forest must have spread 
it for us in the midst of the desert.” 

“Tt looks like a cemetery,” Eve 
said suddenly. ‘“ Look at the white 
things like stones among the green 
fern.” Her eyes still retained their 
smiling expression. 

“A cemetery it is. Here lies the 
dust of one who flourished probably 
in the days of Solomon, and whose 
resting-place is sacred even in the 
fight for existence which is being 
waged here.” 

In the reaction from the severe 
labours of the day all thought of the 
terrors that awaited them passed 
from their minds, and, inspired with 
fresh energy, they set about their 
preparations for the night. From 
the palm-trees Geoffrey tore the 
leaves by brute force, and Eve, 
plaiting them together, a protection 
was soon formed against the heavy 
night-dews. The approaching dark- 
ness rendered it impossible that 
anything more elaborate should 
be attempted that night, and the 
remainder of the brief twilight was 
devoted to the collection of fuel and 
the building of a fire. The tree- 
ferns under which the shelter had 
been erected formed with their 
trunks, to which the spent fronds 
still clung, a species of rough hut, 
and by piling other fronds against 
these a certain amount of comfort 
was secured. Their water-bottle was 
more than half-full, and three sand- 
wiches remained from the store Lena 
had cut for Geoffrey. Thus the 
second night began. 

The sky above the opening was 
of a perfect clear darkness, deep also 
with a depth that passed infinitely 
beyond the stars. Sirius blazed, the 
binary star in Orion darted his rich 
colours through the trembling leaves, 
the Pleiades emitted soft beams as of 
lamp-lighted pearl, the “ most ancient 
heavens,” were “ fresh and strong.” 
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“Can you read the stars?” Eve 
asked at last. ‘Do they tell you 
anything of where we are?” 

“T know the constellations,” he 
replied, following the direction of 
her gaze; “but where they should 
be at this time of the year, or at 
this moment of time, I have no 
idea.” 

‘** But if we watched their motions, 
should we not be able to distinguish 
the points of the compass ?” 

“Yes, within limits; but to make 
a further attempt to get out would be 
suicidal. Could you endure another 
day such as this has been? Our 
mistake was in ever leaving the spot 
where we camped last night.” 

“Do you think they are searching 
for us?” 

“That depends on how much is 
known of your movements.” 

She reflected a moment. “ And 
what is our chance supposing a search 
party is out?” 

“It was good yesterday, not so 
good to-day; to-morrow, if we move, 
it may vanish altogether.” 

Eve looked thoughtfully into the 
fire. ‘“ What brought you to the 
place where we met?” she asked 
suddenly. 

He checked the words that framed 
themselves on his lips. “ Fate,” he 
said briefly. 

“To save me?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Why, then,—when it was too 
late?” 

“Was there something before,— 
something from which you desired to 
be saved ?” 

“Ta” 

“ Yet you chose between us,—with 
your eyes open.” 

“No!” she said passionately, “ no! 
He blindfolded me ; he lied away my 
reason. It seemed incredible that a 
man should love God and serve the 
Devil. Every instinct of righteousness 
y 2 
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urged and compelled me to believe 
him.” 

“Could I have broken 
belief so founded ?” 

“You could have tried.” 

“ Did I not try?” 

“You should have held me by force 
—you should have compelled me to 
listen,—to believe. If you had killed 
me for my obstinacy I should have 
died worshipping you.” 

“ Eve!” 

“T loved you,—I loved only you. 
Every hour which brought me nearer 
to him was an agony ; yet you stood 
b ae 

Tu Bye | Eve! was the fault mine? 

Could I guess at a love that went 
masked in hatred? What made you 
disbelieve in the end ?” 

“T learnt that he knew the charge 


down a 


was false; that he had known it 
all the time. But then,—I was his 
wife.” 


“God help us!” he said hoarsely. 

“Has the law no mercy for us?” 

** None.” 

“Ts there any mercy in life?” He 
was silent. “In death?” He took 
her hand and raised it to his lips, but 
still no word escaped him. “ Geoffrey,” 
she said softly, “even now in the 
darkness, where no hope shows itself, 
and the shadows of eternity thicken 
around us, where life stands threaten- 
ing on one hand, and death on the 
other, I believe that God exists, and 
that He has not forgotten us. Was 
it a blind chance that led me without 
volition from that man to you, that 
fated we should meet at the one point 
on the road where no choice was left 
tous? Then take my promise, since 
God has brought us thus together, that 
though I may not now be yours, at 
least no law nor force shall make me 
his. And if that be so in life, much 
more will it be so in death, when evil 
shall no longer have power against 
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us. Still he kissed her hand in 
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silence. “Speak to me,” she said. 
“Tell me what is in your mind.” 

He raised himself slowly from the 
shadows at her feet, and in his eyes, 
as they caught the firelight, she saw 
only the dulness of despair. 

“What shall I say?” he spoke at 
last. ‘‘ How clumsy a thing is life if 
death be needed to repair its mis- 
chiefs. Yet each of us must believe 
according to his nature, and only 
death can prove who is right. If all 
that tremendous to-morrow shall be 
for us a silence, even as the tremen- 
dous yesterday is a silence, where then 
shall be the recompense for what life 
denies us? Hope, faith,—what are 
they but shadows compared with the 
substance we shall have missed? Can 
I reconcile myself to die now, with 
the knowledge that you love me still 
beating in my blood? No, no; give 
me life with its chances, even though 
it part us for ever, rather than the 
risk of sleep and forgetfulness.” 

Orion passed out of sight. The 
Southern Cross, slowly turning in the 
black sky, appeared at the edge of the 
opening, leading up the glittering 
lights of Argo, the stars of the Cen- 
taur thrown off from its points like 
spokes of a jewelled wheel. The 
night grew chill. Geoffrey rose sud- 
denly, and going out into the opening 
busied himself in replenishing the 
waning fire. When he returned, the 
girl had retired farther into the 
shelter, and after a moment he lay 
down in the fern at her feet. 

The night passed for him, as had 
the last, in a strange mingling of 
dreams and waking anxieties, and at 
the first sign of daylight he rose stiff 
and unrefreshed. 

During the darkness he had formed 
the idea of endeavouring to obtain a 
view of the country from one of the 
surrounding trees, and he now walked 
round the glade until he had found 
one suitable for the purpose. The 
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strong lianas in which it was draped 
rendered the ascent of the lofty barrel 
possible, though by no means easy, 
and in his exhausted condition he 
found it necessary to rest for awhile 
in the fork before proceeding farther. 
Then branch after branch was scaled, 
until at a giddy altitude he was able 
to rise to his feet and look around 
him. In all directions rolled the 
billows of that great ocean of verdure ; 
nowhere from horizon to horizon was 
a break or opening of any kind 
apparent. Beautiful was the scene, 
but terrible in its suggestion of lone- 
liness ; no bird sang, no breeze blew, 
no cloud was visible in all the expanse 
of sky. Black were the woods, save 
where at intervals a towering summit 
caught the beams of the rising sun 
and rayed them forth in sparkles of 
yellow fire. 

He gazed awhile, then began a 
cautious descent to the ground. Far 
below him he could see Eve, 
standing motionless in the opening 
watching his passage from bough to 
bough. Her form drew his eyes like 
a magnet, till in his divided attention 
his foot slipped, and he was saved 
from falling oniy by a miracle. That 
warning was sufficient, and he looked 
at her no more till he reached the 
ground. Then he found her white 
and trembling. 

“Why did you do that? ” she said 
passionately. 

He endeavoured to smile away her 
fears. “It is a fact that I am a bit 
out of practice, but it was necessary 
that we should endeavour to find out 
where we were.” 

“What does it matter where we 
are ?” she returned in the same tone. 
“What does anything matter now, 
if only—” She checked the words 
on her lips and turned away. 

He was at her side in a moment 
and had taken her hand. “If only 
what?” he asked. 
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“We are together.” 

“To me—nothing,” he said. 

After their frugal breakfast he 
turned to the shelter and suggested 
improvements with the object of 
more perfectly excluding the cold 
night air. “Some more palm-leaves 
and a few fern-fronds,” he said cheer- 
fully, ‘‘should render it quite 
habitable.” 

“Ts it worth while?” the girl 
asked. 

The question fell like a stone intoa 
still pool. 

“Tt shall be,” he said, and went 
resolutely to the work. 

In an hour’s time all the interstices 
between the stems had been plugged 
with stakes and rushes, and a large 
heap of dry bracken gathered for the 
floor of the hut. The collection of 
fuel was the next task, and when 
this had been sufficiently attended to, 
Geoffrey expressed his intention of 
making a search for water. 

“T will not go beyond the reach of 
your voice,” he said ; “and if you feel 
anxious as to my whereabouts, cooey 
to me and I will answer you.” 

After some demur the girl con- 
sented, and he made his way into the 
forest. 

A two hours’ scramble proved pro- 
fitless of results. Only slight undu- 
lations deflected the land from a dead 
level, and apparently neither creek 
nor spring existed. The part of the 
forest to which they had attained 
presented indeed some of the features 
of a skilfully constructed trap. Solid 
miles of cane-bound trunks surrounded 
them, offering here and there tortuous 
passages like blind rat-holes in the 
wall. The iwi alone, the _hair- 
feathered representative of a genus 
of wingless birds, appeared to possess 
the key of the jungle. These crea- 
tures, as they subsequently dis- 
covered, abounded, becoming visible 
at twilight, uttering their strange 
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notes throughout the night, but frus- 
trating any efforts at capture by their 
unceasing vigilance and rapidity of 
movement. The season for berries 
was not yet, but at one spot Geoffrey 
found a number of large purple 
drupes, with which he filled his 
pockets. There was not a sixteenth 
of an inch of rind on the woody 
kernels, but they were not unpalate- 
able. At another bush, laden with 
black, grape-like berries, he looked 
askance, but subsequently returned 
and marked the spot with some care. 
Why he did so was not clear to his 
mind, yet he was aware of some 
significance in the action. The 
labours of the morning, from the 
perilous ascent of the tree to this 
culminating struggle through the 
canes, combined with privation of 
food and sleep, had clouded his mind, 
and only the magnetism of the girl’s 
voice drew him with many dull 
pauses from the chill gloom to the 
warm sunshine of the glade. 

“Then it is to be without water,” 
Eve said quietly when he had reported 
his failure. 

“We may have better luck next 
time. The water we have will not 
last over to-day, however we econo- 
mise it. Then comes to-morrow and 
to-morrow.” He stood looking drow- 
sily down upon her. 

“Drink now,” she said pityingly. 
** You look utterly exhausted.” 

“What—I! No; I have been 
feeding on the fruits of the forest. 
‘And He bringeth forth His fruits in 
due season.’” He let the berries rain 
into her lap. 

' “T have often eaten these,” Eve 
said speculatively, “ but is there life 
in them?” 

“Surely,—an abundance. Where 
was life more vigorous than it is 
here? Life, life everywhere, and for 
us—no life at all.” 

Eve looked up, startled at the dull 
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voice, and met the gaze of a pair of 
smiling, drowsy eyes. Even as she 
looked the man swayed on his feet. 
She sprang up in concern, and catch- 
ing his hand sought to lead him into 
the shelter. He raised the hand to 
his lips, but the lids of his eyes fell 
lower. 


“ Geoffrey ! Geoffrey! Did you 
have no sleep last night? Ah, how 
cruel I have been to you! And you 
on the cold ground! Geoffrey !” 


She put her arms round him. 

“Sleep!” he said thickly. 
not for ages. Yes, I will come with 
you. Gently, my darling, or the boat 
will upset. Could I sleep while you 
were cruel? But now that you are— 
kind—-see, I will kiss your feet.” 

He made a motion to stoop, and in 
the attempt sank into the couch of 
fern, her arms still round him. For 
a few seconds he held her, then the 
weary muscles relaxed, and she was 
free to release herself if she chose. 

In the darkness he awoke refreshed 
and with a clear mind. The fire 
burnt cheerfully, but the wind had 
veered into the south, and an Arctic 
chill was in the air. For moments 
he lay still, endeavouring to recall the 
events of the day, but for him one- 
half of them had no existence. He 
remembered dimly returning from the 
Bush, that was the last fact which 
could be definitely separated from his 
dreams. The cold air bit into his 
limbs, causing him to change his 
position. 

From the other side of the shelter 
came the sound of frequent move- 
ments, new slight rustlings, now 
louder, as of one tossing from side to 
side. He lay still listening, his heart 
beating painfully. There was a long- 
drawn sigh. 

“ Eve,” he called softly. 

Yes.” 

“Ts it the cold? 
coat over you.” 


“ No, 


Let me put my 
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“Come then,” she said after a 
silence. 

He moved to her, and she drew 
him down, encircling his neck with 
her arm. “ Would you kill yourself 
to save me pain?” she whispered. 

“ A thousand times.” 

Her lips sought his. “ Will love 
endure through the torments? Will 
he be with us there, when the trouble 
is done and we stand at the gates 
of death?” 

“ Even then.” 

“Lie down beside me. Put your 
arms round me. Oh, my beloved, 
whom I have tortured and killed! I 
would give you life if I could—life 
and love if it were possible. But for 
us there is only love in death.” 


Outside the fire roared, eating into 
the heart of the night. The shadow 
of its drifting smoke swept across the 
spectral flare, moving upwards, aslant, 
in endless procession over trunk and 
bough. The deep monotonous note 
of the abounding morepork came with 
a profound significance, breaking the 
silence as it were the opening of a 
tragic door. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


At a spot four miles back in the 
forest a huge column of flame and 
smoke roared upwards into the mid- 
night sky, and round it, — seated, 
squatting, or stretched out full length 
on the ground—an army of rescuers 
waited impatiently for the dawn, for 
at last the trail had been found. 

On a mound, their backs against 
the broad barrel of a tree, sat three 
men, while a third, a native, lay half 
asleep at their feet. There was no 
sleep, however, in the eyes of Mr. 
Wickener or Robert or Sandy Mil- 
ward, and in their restless movements, 
snatches of eager speech, and ever 
recurrent watching of the stars, was 
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to be read such a state of mental 
anxiety and suspense as might well 
keep slumber at a distance. 

“Twenty past one,” said Mr. 
Wickener, referring to his watch,— 
“say four hours.” 

“Tt will never pass if you keep 
counting it like that,” Robert said. 

“Makit te watch te stop,” Pine 
grunted ; “dat te best.” 

“You sleep on, Pine,” Mr. Wickener 
said, looking down upon him. “I’m 
going to make you a rich man.” 

The Englishman had made the 
same promise several times already, 
but he still uttered it as though it 
had just occurred to him, and ap- 
peared to derive satisfaction from the 
repetition. 

Pine sat up, yawned dismally, and 
passed an eye over the constellations. 
“Tf no fire,” he said, “dat good, dat 
te easy ; but fire—ah, makit te biggy 
search! No fire here, no fire any 
any more. All ri’ now.” 

“ How old do you reckon the trail 
is?” Sandy asked. 

Pine put his hand in his shirt and 
pulled out a fragment of black cane. 
“Dat not te rongy time,” he said. 
“TI ’spose tree, four days.” 

“And you are certain they are 
together ?” 

“Tf Iwi, she not makit te cut like 
dat. Dis te strong cut. If Geoffrey, 
he makit one cut, he not cut all te 
same he cut down te bush; dat 
acause Iwi come along ahind.” 

“You lie down and go to sleep, 
Pine,” said Mr. Wickener approv- 
ingly. ‘You save yourself up for 
to-morrow.” 

“Go on with what you were saying 
about Stephen, Sandy,” Robert said. 

“Yes; where wasI? I told you 
I left him and Jack Wilson to look 
after the horses. When I got back 
the next morning I sent Wilson on 

to the station, and took Stephen with 
me. The fire had burnt itself out, 
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and we walked along the road as far 
as the creek where the bridge used to 
be. The road falls steeply there on 
both sides, and the first thing we saw 
as we looked down was the carcass 
of a horse, still bridled, but lying all 
doubled up with its back broken. 
[t was not a pretty sight,—death has 
no dignity in an animal—but Stephen 
paled as though he had seen a ghost 
and caught me by the arm. ‘I 
wouldn’t go nigh it if I were you, 
Mr. Milward,’ he said. ‘ That's 
Mark Gird’s horse.’ But I had seen 
something else, partly hidden by the 
water and the charred piles, and that 
put what he was saying out of my 
head. I knew the horse, in fact, the 
moment I saw it, and I guessed the 
rest. When we had got him out, 
and it was no easy task, Stephen 
told me of what occurred the night 
before. It appears that when Fletcher 
rode through, the pair of them sprang 
up to stop him, but he took no 
notice; and from this, and the cir- 
cumstance that he was riding a black 
horse, they seem to have made up 
their minds that he was Mark Gird’s 
ghost.” 

“ There’s a good few of them tarred 
with that brush,” said Mr. Wickener, 
his eyes travelling round the camp. 

Sandy nodded. “ But this is what 
[ was going to tell you. Stephen 
had been terribly despondent up to 
that time, so much so that I believe 
if I had proposed to give up the 
search as hopeless he would have 
thought it a perfectly natural sug- 
gestion and acquiesced. But the dis- 
covery of Fletcher’s dead body made 
all the difference. ‘There’s the mark 
of the Bush there, Mr. Milward,’ he 
said. askin’ pardons 
about the Bush; it’s just life and 


‘ There’s no 


death. That man never knew what 
happened to him any more’n An 
dersen did. The thoughts he were 


thinkin’ when he galloped on the 
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creek he’s thinkin’ still ; fur his neck 
were snapped on the piles before he 
come to the water, and what he got 
in his brain were fixed there time 
everlastin’.’ ” 

“That’s not a pretty idea,’ 


’ said 


Wickener, unless —” and he fell 
silent. 

“What was he thinking just 
then?” Robert wondered. 


“Tt was understood he was to wait 
events. I saw him on the road to 
Rivermouth. He must have come 
back after dark and been making for 
Gird’s when they saw him. An hour 
earlier he would have seen the danger, 
but the fire had passed on and left 
the gully in darkness. He never 
pulled up on the rise; he rode with 
a loose rein down the slope. What 
was he thinking? He was thinking 
the bridge was there.” 

The others were silent. 

“We laid him out on the bank,” 
Sandy resumed after awhile, “ and 
the natives came down with an ox- 
waggon and took him away into the 
township. But the effect of it all 
was that Stephen cheered up and 
began to look about him. He had 
counted the chances according to his 
Bush philosophy, and they were all 
in our favour. ‘The Bush strikes 
hard,’ he said; ‘but it don’t strike 
often, and I reckon the price is 
about paid. ‘“I'were meant — well, 
never mind how ’twere meant—this 
chap took up the bill when he hit 
the creek, and there won’t be no 
more’n the three graves yet awhile.’ ” 

Wickener rose quickly to his feet 
and paced restlessly up and down. 
“Tf only one possessed that primitive 
capacity of belief!” he said. “ For 
me it would suffice to feel assured 
that the sun will rise again.” 

“Faith is an impressive thing, 
Sandy said musingly. “ No man, 
however incredulous he may be, is 
entirely proof against its influence. 
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I believe they are alive. I believe 
that within a week we shall be able 
to begin to forget. But that is only 
so with me because I have clung to 
Stephen as a drowning man clings to 
an oar.” 

“T could believe in the daylight 
but not now. This place is too tre- 
mendous for me.” 

Wickener reseated himself with a 
groan, and a silence fell on the group. 

So the protracted minutes drew 
their unforgettable trail across the 
minds of the watchers and building 
up the hours brought finally the first 
faint indications of dawn. Long be- 
fore this the camp was astir, and a 
new spirit of hopefulness had dispersed 
the gloomy forebodings of the darker 
hours. 

Hitherto the search, spread across 
a wide tract of country, had been 
conducted in isolated groups of two 
or three individuals, the difficulty of 
their task being greatly increased by 
the fires which had ravaged the 
country in the neighbourhood of the 
road ; but now the discovery of a 
trail and the necessity that it should 
not be crossed called for a different 
order of advance. Where all were 
eager for work, howsoever severe, it 
was no grateful task to apportion to 
the voluntary workers the share of 
prominence they should take in the 
rescue, but at length the various 
parties were organised and the plan 
of campaign propounded. The leaders, 
on whom lay the delicate task of 
following the trail, consisted of the 
party on the mound, together with 
Charlie Welch, Stephen the bushman, 
and three natives, of whom Pine, as 
the discoverer of the first clue, was 
tacitly acknowledged captain. An 
hour after their departure an advance 
was to be made by the second party, 
and after a further interval by the 
third. It was hoped in this manner 
to avoid any overrunning of the trail, 
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while provision could also be made for 
the return journey by a direct, and 
having regard to possible encum- 
brances, more practicable route. 
Thus in the first dim light of the 
morning the memorable journey 
began. 

“Show them the stuff you are 
made of, Pine,” said Mr. Wickener, 
laying his hand on his protégé’s 
shoulder. ‘ We’ve got to reach them 
to-night, and you are the boy to do 
it.” 

But Pine drew himself erect, and 
shaking from his person the detaining 
hand of the white man, regarded him 
with the offended dignity of the 
savage. Then he spoke ina low swift 
voice in his own liquid tongue and 
turned away. 

“‘ What does he say?” 

Sandy looked embarrassed. ‘“ He 
says you are to keep behind. He has 
no time to talk with children.” 

“That so?” said Mr. Wickener 
good-tempered. ‘“ Well, you can never 
tell the depth of the sea till you put 
down a line” ; and he fell back to the 
rear. The natives moved forward, 
now rapidly, again only after long 
deliberation, and as they moved the 
men behind blazed the track with 
their axes. The dew had not ceased 
to rain from the foliage when they 
came to the spot where Geoffrey and 
Eve had built their first fire. The 
joy with which the party regarded 
the grey ashes was, however, short- 
lived, for there was a long and heart- 
breaking suspense, and the second 
party was already in sight before the 
advance could be continued. It was 
not the absence of a trail, but the 
number of them which caused the 
delay, and it was in the solution of 
the problem these trials afforded that 
Pine again covered himself with glory, 
Yet while his companions scoured the 
forest he squatted on his heels near 
the white men, his eyes fixed on the 
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scene, only occasionally deigning to 
cast a brief reply in his own language 
to the questions Sandy put to him. 
Even Mr. Wickener began to lose 
faith in the oracle. “ This will never 
do, Mr. Milward,” he said; “if the 
natives can't manage it, we should 
consider the desirability of passing the 
command over to Stephen. 

“Wait awhile. I see the import- 
ance of what he has in his mind. 
They were looking for something 
and if we can discover what it was, 
we shall get a clue to the direction 
they took.” 

** Water,” said Robert. 

Sandy shook his head. “I sug- 
gested that, but he says no; they 
were looking for a tree, but—” 

His words died away, for Pine, 
with one swift movement, was on his 
feet, his eyes scanning intently every 
inch of the scene. For twenty seconds 
he stood there, then, with a loud cry, 
plunged down the hillside. 

The white men followed pell-mell. 
In a few minutes the whole party 
stood under the shade of a kauri, 
listening to the talk of the Maoris, 
who were assembled in the centre. 

“T don’t want to be a nuisance,” 
said Wickener ; “only tell me if it is 
good news or bad.” 

“Good,” said Sandy. ‘“ Pine knew 
that they were looking for the kauri ; 
what puzzled him was why they didn’t 
find it.” 

“ And why didn’t they?” 

“Because they found this one in- 
stead.” 

“What was the object of finding 
it?” 

“Tt was their landmark. They did 
the right thing. If they had found 


it they would have been on the right 
side of the spur, and every step of 
a straight course must have brought 
them nearer the road ; but they struck 
the wrong tree and went up between 
the hills instead of outside them.” 
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“That’s a miraculous piece of 
reasoning,” the Englishman said in- 
credulously. 

“Well, it is capable of proof. If 
we pick up the trail here, and if we 
find it running along the hillside, the 
thing is demonstrated.” 

And in a few minutes the trail was 
picked up. The first announcement 
was to the effect that the unfortunates 
had descended to the bottom of the 
ravine for water and had returned by 
the same track. Then came the dis- 
covery of a fragment of lace clinging 
to a thorn bush, at which tender 
evidence that the trail they followed 
could be no other than the one they 
sought, such a ringing cheer went up 
from the whole party as had never 
been heard in the forest before. 

Then all day long, with only brief 
interruptions, the natives led them 
slowly but confidently ever deeper on 
and on into the silent forest. The 
sun reached his highest altitude and 
began to descend, the gloom of the 
woods deepened, the vegetation in- 
creased in density, but the trail ran 
on: here, a severed cane or a broken 
frond ; there a torn fragment of moss 
or a crushed fern; at times weil 
defined, at times a thing of inference, 
at times vanishing away altogether, to 
be rediscovered only by that obscure 
blending of reason and instinct which 
is the miraculous faculty of the savage. 
But slow, with an agonising slowness, 
was the journey; so delayed and 
cautious that again and again, tor- 
tured beyond endurance, the white 
men cried out to go on at all hazards. 

“ Taihes, (wait),” said the guides, 
when they deigned to take notice at 
all. Their brows were knitted in 
hard lines over piercing eyeballs that 
nothing escaped. The sweat of their 
exertions poured down their faces 
disregarded. They never flinched ; 
they took no risks. Step by step, 
every step in the right direction, they 
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led the army of rescuers like a huge 
snake through the forest. Now and 
then a gun was fired, rousing perhaps 
a solitary pigeon or a noisy troop of 
parrots and bringing down a rain of 
dust from the foliage ; but no response 
came, and the Bush sank immediately 
back into its original stillness. 

At length they reached and pene- 
trated into that huge thicket of 
supple-jacks where Geoffrey’s most 
heroic effort had been made, and at 
the same moment, as though there 
were a blight on the place to wither 
the hopes of the rescuers, the sun 
sank below the ranges and the light 
began to wane rapidly. Presently 
there was a halt. There had been 
many such, and every man stood still, 
possessing himself of what patience 
he might. A minute went by, ten 
minutes ; still there was no move- 
ment. Man after man dropped down 
by the wayside to discuss the situa- 
tion with his neighbour. Was it the 
end of the journey? No, or the guns 
would have announced it. Then a 
disquieting rumour crept backwards. 
The trail was lost; the light ahead 
was insufficient for the trackers; it 
would be necessary to form a fresh 
camp. Nothing more could be done 
till the morning ; those behind might 
close up with the advance party. 

So they set to work at building the 
camp-fire, getting ready the food, at 
all the preparations for the long night. 

“Can nothing be done?” asked Mr. 
Wickener, not for the first time, his 
face drawn and haggard. 

“We can keep the guns going,” 
Sandy replied; “that will encourage 
them if they are within hearing,— 
nothing more.” 

With the advent of darkness and 
cessation from toil Pine’s English 
| returned to him. Again he sat at 
the feet of the white men, following 
their conversation with the simple 
admiration of a child, and showing 
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himself, in strange contrast to the 
hauteur of the daytime, a creature of 
no reserves. 

Mr. Wickener, grateful for the 
opportunity, plied him with eager 
questions. ‘How do you account 
for the trail disappearing ?” 

“T tink p’raps Geoffrey lose te 
knife. One time he makit plenty 
cut, nex’ time he makit no cut. I 
look—he not come back—so I 
tink.” 

* But you will be able to go on.” 

“Dis te hard bush. No fern in 
dis bush, only te dry stick. Dat te 
very hard trail.” 

“ But you will be able to go on.” 

“T tink dey makit camp not far. 
Too mutty te biggy work; no kai 
(food), no water, praps so. If dey 
go on—ah ! we no find ; dey die.” 

“That’s what it amounts to then,” 
said the Englishman, turning to the 
others; ‘we shall either find them 
close at hand or not at all.” 

No one answered him, and a long 
silence fell on the group. 

Round the camp-fire the low-toned 
murmur of conversation died away 
at point after point as the men lay 
back and settled themselves to sleep. 
Only the sharp crackle of the blazing 
branches broke the quietude of the 
night. Here and there the trunk of 
a tree stood forth, gleaming redly in 
the firelight, a dead branch projected 
itself like a flame overhead, the 
leaves of a sapling glittered and 
darkened, but the background re- 
mained of an inky impenetrable 
blackness. Suddenly an owl squealed 
loudly from the thickets. Pine 
glanced quickly over his shoulder 
and drew nearer to his companions. 

“Dis te bad bush,” he said. “Te 
Maoris not come here; too many 
plenty what you call ghostes in dis 
bush. My mates very ‘fraid men, 
dey no likit te stop, dey tell me clear 
out te best; but I tell no, dat te 
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bad ting, dat make all our hapu! 
ashamed for long time—so dey not 
talk it any more.” 

Sandy put out a hand and clasped 
the dusky paw of the native. “ You 
are a man, Pine,” he said. 

“T tink it more ghostes come when 
run away den when stop here,” Pine 
explained easily. ‘‘ You tink plenty 
roun’ dis place?” 

“Did you ever see one?” 

The native nodded. ‘“ My mother’s 
father he very ol’ man when he die, 
moren one hund’ed years. ‘Two, 
tree monts ago I came down te bush 
to his kainga® when te moon shinin’ 
pretty roud, and I see te ol’ man on 
his horse. I call out to him, and 
he rook back over’m shoulder, but he 
go arong jus same. I make my horse 
te trot, he trot too; I garrop, he 
garrop too. When I purrup, he 
purrup and rook back rike before, 
Dat make me very ‘fraid, so I turn 
and garrop te other way; but when 
I rook back, I see him come after 
me rike he terriber angry, and dat 
te worse kind. So i purrup and he 
turn roun’, and I go after him arong 
out te bush. But when I come to 
Waiomo I not see him any more, 
but prenty many light der and te 
biggy tangi, and dey tell me te ol’ 
man been dead—one hours.” 

No one commented on Pine’s story, 
but Stephen, who had been an in- 
terested listener, opened his lips to 
say: “There’s them kind o’ ghosts 
and there’s the kind that ain’t 
never been nothing else but ghosts, 
and they're harder to see and the 
meanin’ hangs to them thicker. I 
mind the night before Jim Biglow 
was killed, as was the best bushman, 
barrin’ only Mark Gird, inside the 
county pegs, that I sat within a few 
yards of one and never seen ’un. Me 
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and Jim had gone up to the back of 
Wairiri to mark a spar for the barque 
Exiza, that lay inside the bar with 
only one stick standin’, and what with 
one thing and another, not knowin’ 
the lay of that country too well, and 
the kauri bein’ most all cut out of it, 
we got a bit farther than we intended 
and had to camp out for the night. 
It was a middlin’ cold night, and we 
kep’ a good fire goin’ the first part of 
it; but somewhere about the small 
hours Jim woke me with a clutch of 
the arm, and I see as it had burnt 
down till there weren’t no morn a 
pile of red embers with a flame or 
two runnin’ overm now and agen. 
‘There’s something here besides our- 
selves, says Jim, trembling - like. 
‘Look dead across the fire agen that 
kauri we marked and tell me what 
you see.’ ‘I don’t see nothin, Jim,’ 
I says, ‘barrin’ a bit o’ scrub.’ ‘Why, 
where’s your eyes, Steve?’ he says. 
‘The blarsted thing's lookin’ dead at 
us and ‘is eyes is like live coals.’ 
Well, I looked this way and that 
way, but I couldn't make nought of 
it more’n a bit o' scrub. We got up 
and went over, and sure enough there 
was nothin’ there, but when we got 
back Jim see it agen plain as ever, 
and he never left off seein’ it that 
night. Well, in the mornin’ we come 
down together till we struck the track, 
and there I left him, havin’ something 
to do up in the township and Jim 
wantin’ to make the river. Well, 
gents, he never got there. There was 
a big wind blowin’ that day, and when 
we come to look for’n, we found’n on 
the track with a branch across his 
chest that would have broken the 
back of an elephant. An’ I reckon,” 
concluded Stephen, “if I had seen 
that thing same as he seen it, that 
they'd have pulled more’n one of us 
out when they come to get the jacks 
under that tree.” 

No one spoke, and in the silence 
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that followed the morepork squealed 
again, and away in the supple-jacks 
the black canes rattled without reason. 

Pine looked around him with 
staring eyes. 

“Any other gentleman like to 
oblige with a humorous story?” Mr. 
Wickener asked. 

“Hark !” said Robert suddenly. 

Away in the supple-jacks the canes 
were rattling again, this time continu- 
ously for nearly a minute, then com- 
plete silence. 

“ Kiwis,” said Sandy, his hand fall- 
ing by force of habit on his gun. He 
handled it a moment, then, picking it 
up, set the butt on the ground between 
his knees and drew the trigger. 

A spurt of flame, a ringing report, 
answered by many echoes, hushing 
away at length into silence; then 
again, distinctly audible, nearer at 
hand, the rattle of the canes. 

Every man rose as by one accord 
to his feet. Round the camp-fire the 
sleepers stirred and sat up one by one. 
Into every countenance crept an ex- 
pectancy. The silence fell again, this 
time prolonged until strained attention 
relaxed and a little fire of speech 
crackled from lip to lip. 

“ Kiwis.” 

“Wild dogs hunting them more 
likely.” 

“ There is one story,” said Wickener 
in a low voice, “of a man who—but 
it reached me second hand— ” 

“Hush! What was that?” 

Men were rising to their feet in all 
directions, urged by an uncontrollable 
impulse of hope. Every eye was 
bent fixedly on a spot in the blackness 
whence the rattling proceeded. A 
moment of listening, then some one 
gave voice to the hope in an excited 
“Yes!” and as though there were 
a charm in the word to loosen the 
spell that held it, the camp broke 
suddenly into action. From a bundle 
near the fire a dozen hands grasped 
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the native gum torches, and thrusting 
them into the flames, cast the glitter- 
ing light in the direction of the 
sounds. 

Was it man or beast that came 
crawling thus toilsomely through the 
tangled vines and panted as it came? 
Was it human or animal that seeing 
them drew gaspingly to its feet and 
pointed wildly back the way it had 
come ? 

Yes, yes, poor soul, we understand 
you. And even as you thus urge us, 
the slash-hooks are at work which 
shall never cease until they have 
brought rescue to her also. But first 
feel the grip of these human hands 
that have snatched you thus alive 
from the jaws of a dreadful death. 
First moisten those parched lips that 
have lost for the moment the trick of 
speech and stumble dumbly against 
one another. We know what you 
would say and we lose no time. We 
know that you cannot have come far, 
and in every direction the rescuers 
are cutting through the jungle. 

No talk of waiting for the dawn 
now, as in the flare of the torches 
each little party hewed its own way 
through the thickets, no heart-break- 
ing delays absorbed in the re-discovery 
of a lost trail, but every man for him- 
self, and as rapidly as the nature of 
the ground permitted. 


“There is an opening here,” said 
Sandy Milward, stepping from the 
dense tangle into uninterrupted star- 
light. A torch burst through at the 
same moment a few yards to the 
right, a second indicated itself flicker- 
ingly behind the foliage at the end of 
the glade. 

“Give me the light, Mr. Wickener ; 
I think this is the end of our 
journey.” 

A few steps brought them unex- 
pectedly in front of the shelter, and 
by one impulse both men stood still. 
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“Go on,” said Wickener hoarsely, 
Sandy stood motionless. The hand 
holding the torch began to tremble 
and droop earthwards. The English- 
man caught it suddenly from his 
weakening grasp and shook it into 
vigorous flame. His own face was 
deathly. “Go now, Mr. Milward,” 
he said. 

And Sandy nerved himself and 
went. 

A long minute passed. From the 
skirts of the opening the torches 
straggled up singly or in pairs, every 
moment adding to the group. A 
word or two sufficed to convey the 
intelligence to each newcomer, but 
for the rest they waited in silence. 
At last a shadow came forward to the 
front of the shelter. 

“Ts itall right?” asked a voice. 

“ All right.” 

There was a deep breath. “ Don’t 
make a row,’ some one cried just in 
time. There was a quick shuffling of 
feet—a laugh. The lights scattered, 
came togetheragain farther away, grew 
gradually dimmer, and finally went 
out, one by one, among the trees. 

Long before dawn the whole camp 
had been transferred to the glade, and 
a great fire of logs crackled before the 
shelter. Then their anxiety relieved, 
their task accomplished, a great 
drowsiness overcame the workers, and 
man by man they dropped down 
where they stood and fell asleep. 
Only in the shelter where the two 
rescued ones turned torturously back 
on to the highway of life was there 
a waking eye in the camp. 

The morning came dimly through 
a dense fog, causing Sandy to defer 
the return journey until the sun 
should have dispersed the vapours. 
But meantime word must be sent 
through to Major Milward, and who 
more entitled «o the honour of carry- 
ing the good news than Pine? Stand 
up then, Pine, bearer of glad tidings, 
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ragged and unwashed as you are, and 
take this pencilled scrawl, which shall 
be more precious to the receiver than 
all the gold of Waihi. 

Pine tightened the strap at his 
waist and looked anxiously at Mr. 
Wickener. “You make me te rich 
man?” he asked. 

Mr. Wickener smiled ; every one 
smiled, but there was no malice in 
their amusement. “TI have said it,” 
the Englishman replied ; “and I say 
it again now.” 

Pine regarded him with undisturbed 
seriousness. ‘Dat good,” he said. 
“T see you again by’m-by.” 

With a rattle of the canes he was 
gone. 


And some hours later, when the 
heavy mist had lifted and the golden 
sunlight filtered through the leaves, 
the whole party followed in his 
wake. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Anp after the darkness came light. 
“Put a match to the lamp, Sandy. 


I hear them at the gate.” There was 
a tremor of eagerness in the Major’s 


voice. He took a step irresolutely 
and stood still. “Quick! I hear 
her voice. That’s better.” 


Steps sounded on the shelled walk, 
then on the verandah. A murmur of 
speech rose, girls’ and men’s con- 
mingled ; a subdued laugh, with a 
note of gladness in it ; a man’s voice, 
pleasant, protesting, and in the open 
windows, against the background of 
the falling night, Eve, smiling and 
radiant. 

“Welcome, my child! welcome to 
you both!” 

With one swift movement her arms 
were round his neck, her glad tears 
moistened his cheek. “ Father, father, 
how glad I am to be home! ” 























“ Home has been empty a long time, 
my dear,—a long time.” 

“Yes, I have counted the months, 
all of them ; but it shall not be empty 
any more. Wait.” 

She undid the fastenings of her 
cloak and hat and threw them reck- 
lessly from her. ‘“ Now,” she said, 
“love me. Yes, you may shake hands 
with Geoffrey. He’s quite well, thank 
you. No; you are not going to talk 
with him yet. Now!” And the 
Major, nothing loath, allowed himself 
to be pushed into a chair and entirely 
obscured from the view of the rest 
of the company. 


* * ” ” 


“ How nice and kind you look, 
darling, and how well!” 

“T am well, but I’ve not been 
kind ; I’ve been a wretch. Life 
has been practically unsupportable to 
every one on the station for twelve 
months. I’ve interfered in every- 
thing. I found fault with everyone. 
The sight of me now inspires terror 
wherever I go. Even Sandy ex- 
amines me carefully before he calls 
my attention to the weather.” 

“ Have any of the hands left?” 

“ No.” 

“ Are any of them going to leave?” 

“ Not that I am aware of.” 

“Then I don’t believe a word of 
it.” 

“Are you happy, Eve?” 

She whispered long into his ear. 
“There!” she said aloud in con- 
clusion. 

“Let me welcome you also, Evie,” 
said Sandy, looking down upon her. 

She sprang up with a little cry of 
self-reproach and kissing him on both 
cheeks, looked guiltily round the 
room. 

“T am so excited that I do not 
know what I am doing. I did kiss 
you, Robert,” ticking him off with.a 
little nod ; “and you, Lena.” 
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The contentment in her eyes was 
a wonderful thing to see. 

“ How beautiful you look!” Lena 
said, with a shy impulsiveness. 

“Tt’s a case of the pot and the 
kettle,” said Sandy. At which, and 
the smiling attention the remark 
called down upon her, Lena drew 
back blushing. 

“ Where's this immortal baby, 
Robert?” his brother asked, and 
Eve, with shining eyes, drew nearer 
to her sister-in-law. 

“The intention was to produce 
him at supper-time,” Sandy said, and 
appeared surprised when both ladies 
turned their backs on him. 

“Take me to him, Lena.” 

“T suppose they do think things 
like that about us in England, Geof- 
frey?” Sandy said, recovering him- 
self as the door closed. 

“Not quite so much so now since 
the waking up the war gave them. 
The English Geographical Society has 
definitely announced that New Zea- 
land is not a suburb of Melbourne, 
and it is hoped in the course of time 
that a boundary may be agreed upon 
between this country and New South 
Wales. There is a fair idea of the 
monstrous creatures which people our 
forest,—in fact, the only animal the 
British public find difficulty in ac- 
cepting is the telephone. Tell them 
of a sanguinary encounter between 
a moa and a tuatara, and they listen 
with bated breath ; conclude by ring- 
ing up the doctor, and they smile 
incredulously. But what I am pining 
for is local news. Tell me something 
with the colour of the country in it to 
make me feel that at last I am at home.” 

Major Milward nodded approval. 
“That has a good sound,” he said. 
“Sandy, see that there is sufficient 
champagne on the table. We will 
drink a toast by and by to the 
country of our children—the Fairest 
Land in the World.” 
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“What will satisfy your craving ?” 
Sandy asked. ‘ Business has been 
good ; timber and wood both top 
prices. The firm of Milward and 
Hernshaw has made a satisfactory 
profit for the year. Or is it the 
people? Mrs. Gird will be here 
directly. She has the native school 
across the river and is proving a huge 
success, though the authorities hesi- 
tated a long time before they gave 
the appointment to a woman. Ray- 
mond is here too; we sent him across 
in the yacht to fetch her. By the 
way, I wrote you that we bought 
Hogg out bag and baggage, so Ray- 
mond is our man again.” 

“Go on,” said Geoffrey, as Sandy 
paused. 

‘Let me see. The Mallows? Mabel 
is married to a new chum from 
England—terrible swell fellow, but a 
decent chap too. Winnie’s single 
still. Old man Mallow spoke to me 


the other day of his own accord,— 
I was never more surprised in my 


life. Pine,—you'll be interested in 
Pine ; he has a wooden house and a 
flock of sheep and lives like a pakeha. 
I took our local member through 
Waiomo a month or two back, and 
he was greatly impressed with Pine’s 
opulence. Pine took him over the 
estate and pointed out the objects of 
interest. ‘You appear to have an 
extensive property, Mr. Pine,’ said 
the member. ‘That so,’ said Pine. 
* All a land you see roun’ here belong 
ame. All a land you can’t see belong 
a my wife.’” 

“That's characteristic,” said Geof- 
frey laughing. 

“There’s something about Pine,” 
continued Sandy, “that fetches you. 
Howell was telling me that he once 
gave him offence by refusing him 
credit. I think that was the reason ; 
but, any way, shortly after Pine 
came into funds he walked into the 
shop and bought four pairs of boots, 
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planking down the cash like a white 
man. ‘ You makit a pretty fair poot, 
Howell,’ he said patronisingly on con- 
cluding business. ‘Come and have 
glass wine.’ And that was how he 
took his revenge.” 

“ You can never tell what depth of 
water you are in with the natives.” 
said Major Milward. “Did you go 
into Derbyshire again before you left, 
Geoffrey ?” 

“Yes, sir. We have about ten 
cases of mementoes for you from 
various branches of the family. Sir 
John Milward gave Eve a grand 
piano, and he sent you a walking- 
stick.” 

“ The rascal,” said the Major. 

“There’s the boat,” said Sandy, as 
shouts sounded in the direction of the 
water. ‘That completes our little 
party.” 

There was a streak or two of grey 
in Mrs. Gird’s hair, but her eyes were 
as bright as ever as she held out her 
two hands to Geoffrey. ‘“ Welcome 
home,” she said. “TI see the word 
written in your face.” 

“Tt is written in his heart,” said 
Eve, looking up at her husband, her 
arm round the elder woman. 

“Did you write it there, my dear? 
But you need not answer me. Who- 
ever wrote it, spelled it, I notice, with 
three letters.” 

“* How are the lovely boys?” Geof- 
frey asked. 

“Here they come,” said their mother. 

There was a shrill clamour in the 
hall, subdued to whispers at the door ; 
the handle turned softly, and Mark 
and Rowland came demurely forward 
to shake hands with Geoffrey and 
suffer themselves to be kissed by his 
wife. Then, of one accord, they made 
for the master of the house. 

“Wasn't Columbus the greatest 
sailor in the world, Major Milward? 
Mark says—” 

“ He was a great sailor,” inter- 
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rupted Mark; “but he wasn’t the 
greatest, was he, Major Milward? 
You told me who the greatest sailor 
was, didn’t you, sir? But I have 
forgotten his name, and even mother 
doesn’t know.” 

“Tut, tut!” 
“ What's this?” 

Major Milward took the lads 
between his knees. “ Mark is per- 
haps right, Rowland,” he said; “ and 
we will give honour to a brave man 
whatever his colour. The name you 
have forgotten, my boy, is U-te- 
rangiora. He lived some considerable 
time before. Alfred the Great sat on 
the throne of England. He was the 
mightiest navigator of those times; he 
was perhaps the mightiest navigator 
the world has ever known. His 
vessel was a canoe; he had no com- 
pass other than his knowledge of 
the stars, yet in a voyage of four 
thousand miles he discovered New 
Zealand. Nor was that his longest 
voyage, for all his life he was a 
sailor, and it is claimed for him 
that he visited every island in the 
Southern world.” 


said Mrs. Gird. 


It was a happy and merry party 
that sat down to the supper-table, 
and full of brightness were the faces 
that drank in brimming glasses the 
toast of the Fairest Land in the 
World. 

“ Now,” said the Major, 
with alacrity, “set out the chess- 
men, Sandy. Mr. Raymond and I 
will play a game of chess.” 

“Only one, father,” said Eve. 

“ Just one, my dear.” 

“And win it,” she whispered. 
“You must win it, dear, for my 
sake,” 

She looked hesitatingly at the 
others who were all crowding together 
on the sofa and, taking a low stool, 
sat down at her father’s feet. 

Roland and Mark occupied a chair 
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jointly on his other hand. Now 
and then Sandy or Geoffrey came 
and looked down over Raymond’s 
shoulder, but it was plain that the 
storekeeper had no backers. 

Whenever the Major secured a 
piece, the boys nudged one another 
gleefully ; when he suffered reverse, 
a tragic gloom overspread their 
features. 

“Mate,” cried the Major at last, 
and Eve drew a long breath of relief. 

“Two games out of three, sir.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Ray- 
mond.” 

The men were set out again and 
the battle recommenced. This time 
fortune dealt less favourably with 
the master of the house, and it was 
shortly evident that he was in 
trouble. 

“Your move, sir, I think.” 

“T am aware of it, Mr. Raymond.” 


~ ° * ~ 


“ Mate,” said the storekeeper. 

* Ye-es, I cannot understand how 
the king’s rook comes to be where 
it is. It must have been shifted 
inadvertently.” And Major Milward 
glared fixedly at the board. 

“On the contrary, you gave four 
minutes’ deliberation to that move.” 

“ Oh, pardon me— ” 

**T saw you move it.” 

“‘Game each,” said Sandy cheerfully. 
“‘ Now for the conquerer.” 

The play this time was more de- 
liberate. Raymond’s mouth was set 
doggedly; he was plainly putting 
forth all his powers. Nor was the 
Major less determined. The eyes 
under his shaggy brows glittered 
with the light of battle, yet occa- 
sionally his hand trembled, for after 
all he was an old man. When his 
opponent’s move was long delayed, he 
leant back with polite resignation, 
but his eyes never left the board. 
As the opportunity offered, Eve pos- 
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sessed herself of his hand and held 
it between her own or pressed it 
against her cheek. Her face was full 
of distress. 

Sandy brought occasional reports 
to the party on the sofa. “Old man 
got his queen jammed ; have to sacri- 
fice something.” Then more hopefully : 
“ Wairangi holding strong position on 
left front. Enemy retiring discon- 
certed.” 

Geoffrey watched his wife’s face 
with anxiety. 

“Happy man,” said Mrs. Gird, fol- 
lowing the direction of his gaze. 
“Would you change one line of it 
if you could.” 

Sandy crossed the room excitedly. 
“Raymond hopelessly fogged,” he re- 
ported. ‘“‘Come and see.” And the 
whole party trooped over to the table. 

Major Milward was leaning back 
watching the other’s intent face, a 
bright spot of colour in his cheeks, 
a light of victory in his eyes. 

Raymond put out his hand to move, 
hesitated, drew it back and sat up. 
“T resign,” he said. 

Mark immediately knocked Row- 
land off the chair and fell upon him. 

Eve sprang to her feet, and 
throwing her arms round her father’s 
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neck, kissed him rapturously. “ You 
clever man,” she cried, “ you brilliant 
general.” Then she turned with rosy 
compunction to the storekeeper. “I 
did so want father to win to-night, 
Mr. Raymond.” 

“Tt might have simplified matters 
if you had mentioned that fact at the 
beginning,” said Sandy drily. 

The storekeeper looked round the 
assembled company, and gathered for 
the first time that the match had 
been of interest to all of them. “If 
I had guessed your feelings, Mrs. 
Hernshaw,” he said, “I might have 
declined to play, but it would not 
have occurred to me to offer Major 
Milward the insult of playing less 
than my best.” For after all he was 
a university-bred man and a gentle- 
man. 

“Mr. Raymond’s generosity com- 
pletes my triumph,” said the Major, 
rising to his feet. ‘“ But come, it is 
late; the oil in the lamp is nearly 
burnt away. I have not enjoyed a 
game of chess so much since—since ” 
—(the failing lamp flickered and cast 
a momentary shadow )—“ since a game 
I played with Governor Brown in ’57. 
And I beat him two games out of 
three.” 
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Tue Hero as Adventurer is a type 
neglected by Carlyle, who in his early 
London days might have come across 
a somewhat out-at-elbows model for 
that character. The only account of 
himself left by the adventurer in 
question is brief, written in Spanish, 
and with a purpose that made him 
silent as to the most remarkable part 
of his career. No Dryasdust historian 
has paid much attention to him. 
From bits of casual and often contra- 
dictory information turning up, as in 
Herr Hofrath Heuschrecke’s paper 
bags, in memoirs, pamphlets, news- 
paper paragraphs, official enquiries, 
down to police-court reports, one has 
to piece out a very imperfect sketch of 
a man whose name made some noise 
in two worlds, but has now fallen 
almost forgotten save for a couplet 
in Tue Incotpspy LEGENDs,— 


Gregor McGregor, Cacique of Poyais, 
A country where silver’s more common 
than clay. 


Our hero’s origin and early exploits 
have been veiled in heroic myths, 
one romance setting him out as a 
private soldier, while others glorify 
him into chief of his clan and descen- 
dant of Scottish kings, as most 
Seotsmen are, more or less. High- 
land chieftainship has been often a 
vexed question, especially in the case 
of this broken clan of Ishmaelites, 
who clearly were in Scott’s eye as his 
Vich Alpines. Having their fortress 
in the Trossachs country on the edge 
of Menteith, the MacGregors made 
themselves such a terror both to 
Sassenach and to Celtic neighbours, 
that their very name was proscribed 
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by Act of Parliament. While much 
of their country passed to the usurp- 
ing Campbells, and many of the perse- 
cuted MacGregors took other names, 
a body of doughty outlaws held to- 
gether in the Highland wilds, at one 
time masterfully blackmailing under 
the famous Rob Roy. Miss Murray 
MacGregor, the elaborate historian of 
the clan, says there is no doubt as to 
Gregor MacGregor being grandson of 
one Gregor belonging to a junior 
branch of the Glengyle house, who 
bore the by-name Boyac (the Beauti- 
ful) and enlisted in the Black Watch 
under the name of Drummond. To 
be a private soldier in this corps was 
not inconsistent with the pride of 
gentle birth, as was shown when the 
handsome Gregor and one of his com- 
rades came to be exhibited before 
George the Second, as our Sikh or 
Maori auxiliaries might be to-day ; 
the King ordering each man a guinea, 
they contemptuously gave that royal 
bounty to the porter at the gate of 
St. James’s. The private rose to a 
commission, and led a successful agita- 
tion for removing by Act of Parlia- 
ment the proscription of his clan, now 
purged of its contempt for law and 
loyalty. A son of his prospered as a 
captain in the East India Company’s 
service, and was the father of our 
hero, restored to full enjoyment of a 
name that went to shape his career. 
The beginnings of this career seem 
hopelessly obscure. Gregor is believed 
to have served in our army ; but if so, 
he left it at an awkward time for his 
credit. One account makes him a 
captain in the British and a colonel 
in the Portuguese service ; but I have 
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vainly searched for his name in the 
records of the Lusitanian Legion. 
All hints of his character show him 
@ man more disposed to command 
than to serve ; and it may well be that 
he fell out with his superiors in the 
early days of the Peninsular War. 
At all events, years before peace sent 
a flight of disbanded fire-eaters to 
South America, we have it on his 
own statement that in 1811 Gregor 
MacGregor arrived in Venezuela, 
devoting person and property to the 
cause of the revolution there, then a 
year old. He speaks of serious losses 
through the disastrous earthquake of 
1812; and when, soon afterwards, 
one of the quick turns of civil war 
exiled him from Caracas, he asserts 
that he left there furniture worth 
20,000 dollars, and a library of 1,500 
volumes. He had early made himself 
at home in the country by marrying 
Sefiora Josefa lLovera, whom one 
writer calls Bolivar’s niece, while 
others allude to her as belonging to a 
good Venezuelan family. More than 
one Spanish book represents Mac- 
Gregor in those days as handsome, 
still young, enthusiastic, and bringing 
means of his own to the country, his 
good looks being also attested by 
engravings. It may be taken that 
this was no common soldier of fortune, 
who had doubtless a turn for making 
the most of his advantages. 

The South American revolution 
was a confused struggle breaking out 
at different points and waged with 
spasmodic vicissitudes. Provoked by 
the proud oppression that blighted 
Spain’s colonies, inspired by the ex- 
ample first of the United States, and 
then of France, it found its opportu- 
nity in Napoleon’s domination of the 
mother country. Venezuela, whose 


voleanic history has since had some 
hundred pronunciamentos to record, 
began its rebellion in 1810 under the 
colour of loyalty to the legitimate 
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but the colonial resent- 


sovereign ; 
ment against Spain presently took 
form in a declaration of independence. 
Its first champion was Miranda, who 
had fought in both the American 
and the French revolutions, and less 
honourably served as one of Catherine 


the Great’s minions. He was sup- 
planted, or, as it has been put, be- 
trayed, by his lieutenant Simon 
Bolivar, who figures as the chief hero 
of a long contest, to which, again and 
again driven out of the country, he 
returned with a persistent hopefulness 
equalled by a domineering temper that 
was needed to fuse the incoherent ele- 
ments of South American patriotism. 
In Colombia, as well as in Venezuela, 
he led half-naked armies to defeat, 
sometimes to victory, till at last he 
was able to unite these countries 
with Ecuador in a single Republic 
that was soon again divided and 
its first President fell into suspicion 
of trying to copy Napoleon’s imperial 
rule. Though he was recognised as 
specially the Liberator of the north- 
western part of the continent, and 
gave his name to a central state more 
grateful than his native Venezuela, 
he died obscurely in 1830, having 
been in turn ousted from power by 
the half-bred Paez, leader of the 
Llaneros, or Cowboys, whose adher- 
ence to the rebels decided their 
success. Paez, too, had his experience 
of republican fickleness, but he lived 
almost to our own time, and pub- 
lished his autobiography in 1869 at 
New York. 

This work says nothing of Mac- 
Gregor, who yet makes meteoric 


appearances in the early records 
of the struggle. He states that in 
1812 he was made a colonel by 


Miranda, who had the merit of en- 
couraging capable foreigners in 4 
service very ill-equipped with military 
experience. For the most part, the 
patriots were jealous and suspicious 
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of the foreign adventurers who came 
to play a leading part in the revolu- 
tionary campaigns ; and it is the cue 
of Spanish accounts rather to belittle 
the exploits of those volunteers, whose 
own stories reveal squabbles among 
themselves as well as complaints 
against their uncongenial and impe- 
cunious paymasters. In wordy his- 
tories of Venezuela and Colombia 
the references to MacGregor are 
slight, but almost all in his favour. 
The “noble Scot” is described as 
brave to rashness, and as practising 
a humanity to prisoners which was 
not the rule in this war. One writer 
declares that he marched to battle 
in his national garb with pipes playing 
before him, which would be quite in 
keeping with the idea one has of him 
as a somewhat theatrical hero. He 
seems, however, to have shown general- 
ship as well as valour. In 1813 he 
led an army to Bogota, when Bolivar 
shifted the scene of his attempts from 
Venezuela to Colombia. Next year, 
after driving the Spaniards out of 
Western Venezuela, he retired for a 
time from active service through “ill- 
health”; and more than once we get 
hints of infirmity, qualified by one 
writer as “dejection,” which would be 
the natural rhythm of a sanguine 
impetuosity. In Carthagena during 
the seige of 1815, he then betook 
himself to Hayti, which served both 
as a refuge and a base for the 
republican exiles. In 1816 he 
accompanied Bolivar to the island 
of Margarita, a focus of fresh insur- 
rection, from which the patriots 
re-invaded Venezuela; and in this 
campaign MacGregor specially dis- 
tinguished himself, as, if all stories 
be true, his chief hardly did. In 
Blanco’s VENEZUELA HERoICA we are 
told that MacGregor was the right 
hand of the army, its brain being 
Bolivar’s favourite Soublette. Ducou- 
dray Holstein, sometime Bolivar’s 
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chief of the staff, who writes with 
an evident grudge against his ex- 
commander, roundly accuses him of 
cowardice, while he warmly praises 
MacGregor’s conduct and gallantry. 
Once the fiery Highlander fell out 
with his colleagues to the point of 
being deprived of his command, but 
he was restored in a day or two to the 
rank of general; then, after much 
hot fighting with varied fortune, he 
had the credit of saving the army by 
a masterly retreat to Barcelona on the 
coast opposite Margarita. For this 
service, he was promoted General of 
Division, and decorated by Bolivar 
with his brand-new Order of the 
Libertadores, a distinction that was 
our hero’s warrant for styling himself 
Sir Gregor till he rose to a higher 
dignity of his own conferring. In an 
order of the day he had already gratified 
a taste for distinctions by granting 
each soldier of his force the privilege 
of wearing on the left arm a badge 
edged with palms and laurels round 
the motto Valour and Constancy in 
July and August, 1816. 

This was rather going beyond the 
due pretensions of a brigadier-general, 
but subordination was never a strong 
point in that army. Now, or later, 
Bolivar appears to have found the 
distinguished general disposed to take 
too much on himself. Barcelona, the 
foothold of the patriots on the main- 
land, was a hotbed of fresh dissen- 
sions, and before long MacGregor left 
Venezuela in disgust. He had not 
thrown up the service, however, if 
his own assertion be true that he 
was commissioned by Bolivar in his 
next proceedings, which on the face 
of them have a dubious aspect. The 
small naval forces of these troubled 
Republics were little better than 
filibusters. The Venezuelan admiral 
Louis Brion, a Brabanter by birth, 
seems indeed a man of higher stamp, 
who devoted his life and property 
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to the cause; but his colleague 
Commodore Aury is found sailing 
under more than one flag about the 
seas haunted by the memory of Black- 
beard and other classical pirates. 
With this latter worthy MacGregor 
now planned to seize Amelia Island, 
off the Florida coast, to be turned 
into a naval depét or haven for 
privateers. Having recruited a crew 
of adventurers at Charleston, Mac- 
Gregor easily made himself master 
of the island, thanks to the cowardice 
or inefficiency of the Spanish garrison ; 
but he had a harder task in governing 
these American followers, with whom 
he is said to have fallen out through 
his disapproval of negro slavery. He 
soon handed over this conquest to 
Aury, who made it a rendezvous for 
the refuse of nations, till the United 
States interfered to root out such a 
nest of pirates acting under the show 
of patriotism. 

MacGregor retired to the Bahamas, 
and thence to London, in search of 
the sinews of war which were much 
wanted by his cause. He was so far 
successful as to find means of raising 
a battalion for an independent exploit. 
With characteristic impetuosity he 
set off with the first three or four 
hundred ragamuflins he could get on 
board ship, first for Hayti and then 
for San Andres, a little island a day 
or two's sail from the isthmus of 
Panama. His aim was Porto Bello, 
that old Spanish harbour, now sup- 
planted by Colon. In the spring 
of 1819 he took this place by 
surprise, the Spaniards flying without 
resistance. Here his Falstaff’s regi- 
ment gave themselves up to drink and 
debauchery, while their commander 
let himself be intoxicated with vain 
glory, if Colonel Maceroni is to be 
believed, who, remaining behind as 
recruiting agent, conceived some cause 
of marked ill-will to MacGregor, 
bitterly expressed in the memoirs of 
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that fellow-schemer. After some three 
weeks the Spaniards came back and 
in turn effected a night surprise, in 
which our hero does not appear to 
advantage. “Two o'clock in the 
morning courage,” we know on good 
authority, is not every man’s forte ; 
and now the fiery Celt was fain to 
leap out of the window in his shirt, 
saved by the gallantry of a young 
aide-de-camp who defended the door 
sword in hand. Both were able to 
swim off to one of the ships, leaving 
the mass of the force to be captured 
for cruel ill-usage, several officers 
being shot. With the remnant, 
MacGregor made an attempt on 
another part of the coast ; but this 
also proved a fiasco, and thus igno- 
miniously ends his military career, 
with much loss of a reputation that 
had echoed as far as London." 

Yet this bitter taste of independent 
command had given appetite to his 
ambition ; and in the year or two of 
obscurity that followed, he seems to 
have hatched his great scheme for 
promoting himself from a general 
to a prince. Somehow or other he 
must now have found his way to the 
Mosquito Shore of Nicaragua, a coast 
claimed by Spain, but through its 
intercourse with Jamaica traders, and 
with pirates, brought into a certain 
contraband dependency on England, 
which later on withdrew from all 
pretensions here beyond her Honduras 
settlement of Belize. 

The name Mosquito Shore properly 
belongs to the eastward face of Cen- 
tral America from Bluefields to Cape 
Gracias a Dios, where, within a 
broken edge of sandbanks and coral 
cays, a fringe of orchid-wreathed 


' I have come across references to a life of 
MacGregor by a Captain Rafter who took 
part in this expedition, but years of search 
have failed to produce any such publication, 
which might clear up much that is now 
doubtful. 
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mangroves, cocoanut palms, and thick 
bush is pushed out by the deltas of 
often flooded rivers, their streams in- 
terlaced by shallow lagoons that give 
a quiet interior water-way almost all 
along the coast, behind which the 
land rises into thick forests rich in 
mahogany and other valuable timber. 
The country is not unhealthy for a 
tropical wilderness, where fever must 
always be looked for in uncleared 
bush ; and it does not seem specially 
to have deserved its name, mosquitoes 
not being troublesome so long as 
frequent sea-breezes sweep the shore. 
Its original Indian inhabitants having 
retreated to the interior, the coast was 
inhabited by a mixed race, in which 
negro blood had come to be thickest 
through intercourse with Jamaica, and 
English had largely tinged their mon- 
grel jargon, while, with rum as the 
main agent of civilisation, these 
people had little profited by their 
contact with white men. 

The Mosquito Indians, as they are 
ill-styled, had an old horror of the 
Spaniards, against whom they looked 
to England for protection. Their 
king, practically appointed by the 
government of Jamaica, was in the 
way of assuming names of our royal 
family, affected British military or 
naval uniform as royal robes, and was 
surrounded by drunken black courtiers 
christened by such titles as ‘‘ Admiral 
Rodney,” “Lord Nelson,” ‘“ General 
Robinson,” and “John Bull.” It will 
be remembered that our chronic 
wranglings with Spain had once 
nearly cost us the life of Nelson in 
the forests of Nicaragua. Later on, 
the dynasty was provided by its pa- 
trons with a cheap crown and sceptre, 
which eventually found their way into 
the American curiosity-market. In 
the eerly days of this throne its chief 
dignity seems to have been in wives, 
nearly two dozen being credited to 
one dusky sovereign, a hint of the 
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sort of influence we brought to bear 
on him. At this time the king’s 
residence, afterwards transferred to 
Bluefields, was usually about the 
northern corner, round which the 
name of Mosquito Shore is sometimes 
extended westwards to Cape Cameron, 
over the bush-grown country where 
MacGregor proposed to hew out for 
himself a more illustrious dominion. 
In 1820 the king was a George 
Frederick, of whom little is known 
to history. I have before me perhaps 
the most important State-paper of his 
reign, apparently a copy, but possibly 
the original, of a grant to Sir Gregor 
MacGregor by his Mosquito Majesty, 
below whose signature it is counter- 
signed by one William Boggs, who, 
trader, missionary or what not, per- 
haps played here the part of Mayor 
of the Palace, as did a Mr. Bell later 
on, whose son has given us the 
liveliest account of this coast. 
Whether the composition of Boggs, 
or of MacGregor, the deed is drawn 
up with all due form, “ By virtue of 
these presents,” etc. ; and the King’s 
part in it would be no more than the 
signature, which he may have been 
able to write, as more than one prince 
of this royal house had a smattering 
of education in Jamaica. The gist of 
it is a concession to MacGregor “and 
his heirs for ever” of a territory of 
some fifty million acres on the Rio 
Tinto or Black River of the northern 
shore, behind a coast line from 
84° 25’ to 85° 8’ west longitude, a 
district called Poyais, among other 
names, where a British colony had 
been for a time settled in the preced- 
ing century. The grantee was given 
full authority to “ enact laws, estab- 
lish customs, and in a word to take 
and adopt all measures that he may 
deem fit and necessary for the protec- 
tion, defence, better government and 
prosperity of the above described dis- 
trict.” But it was further set down 
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“that there is nothing in this deed 
which shall be construed into a 
cession of the sovereignty of the 
country as now held by his Mosquito 
Majesty.” When MacGregor’s vanity 
led him to assume the airs of a 
sovereign prince under the title of 
Cacique of Poyais, this was taken as 
excuse for repudiation of the whole 
grant, dated “ April 29th, in the year 
of Our Lord, Une Thousand, Eight 
Hundred and Twenty, and the Fourth 
of our Reign.” 

This deed turns up among some 
papers once belonging to the widow 
of General English, who was also in 
the Venezuelan service. I can find 
no other trace of MacGregor’s deal- 
ings with King George Frederick, or 
with William Boggs, with whom at 
some time he appears to have been 
in personal relations. The would-be 


Cacique did not immediately pro- 
claim himself; and those writers err 
who speak of him settling in Poyais, 
for in 1820 he was elected a deputy 


to the Columbian Congress, and next 
year received the same honour at 
Margarita, where a certificate shows 
him living for six months, poor but 
popular and befriended by the Mar- 
garitans, as is testified by the adven- 
turer A. Alexander, who casually 
came across him at this period. His 
own story gives as the excuse for not 
taking his seat in Congress, that, 
while other deputies had means pro- 
vided for their long and arduous 
journey, that Cromwell of a Bolivar 
served him with an injunction to keep 
away from Colombia. Early in 1821 
he got a passport to sail for the 
Colombian port Santa Marta with his 
family; and soon afterwards he 
dashes into the most dazzling course 
of his career, when he presented him- 
self in London as Cacique of Poyais, 
promoting an American Eden with its 
city office at 1, Dowgate Hill. 

When an Emperor of the Sahara or 
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other such self-styled potentate re- 
veals himself to our generation, he 
has smal] chance of escaping the 
notice of a Press Argus-eyed for fresh 
notoriety; but the newspapers of 
that day seem to have taken little 
heed of MacGregor till after the dis- 
astrous failure of his plans, when 
Barham’s couplet shows how his 
name must have grown into a certain 
farcical familiarity half a generation 
later. It is clear that he took him- 
self very seriously in an attempt to 
anticipate the enterprise of Rajah 
Brooke, with this difference, that the 
would-be Cacique seems never again 
to have set foot on his territory, but 
held his court at London, where he 
lived, for a time sumptuously, on as 
much as could be raised of a loan 
with which his first step was to bur- 
den the unborn State. He issued 
bank-notes, which now count as 
curiosities, promising to pay “on de- 
demand, or three months after sight 
in the option of the Government of 
Poyais, one Hard Dollar,” this on the 
faith of a coat of arms doubly sup- 
ported by a brace of Indians and of 
unicorns, and the legend “ By order 
of His Highness Gregor, Cacique of 
Poyais.” He announced his inten- 
tion of establishing no less than three 
houses of legislature in his new 
dominions, representing three orders 
of barons, yeomen, and commons. He 
proposed to bestow titles, and began 
by founding an order of knights of 
the Green Cross, no doubt to be 
qualified in much the same manner 
as James the First’s Nova Scotia 
baronets. As earnest of an army to 
be raised, he conferred commissions 
which seem not to have brought his 
forces even to the strength of “ four 
and twenty men and five and thirty 
pipers.” Green uniforms and buttons 
marked with a coronet and a G. were 
duly designed. Under the name of 
Thomas Strangeways (described as 
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K.G.C., aide-de-camp to His Highness 
and captain in the lst native Poyais 
regiment) was published in 1822 an 
account of the Mosquito Shore, drawn 
at second-hand from various sources, 
with the view of representing Poyais 
as an earthly paradise that offered 
ease and wealth for little more than 
the trouble of reaching it. It was 
afterwards sworn that Strangeways 
was in Jamaica at the time ; and the 
book seems to have been in part com- 
piled by MacGregor himself, so care- 
lessly that while in one place it airily 
mentions gold as the only important 
mineral, it elsewhere promises silver 
mines among a profusion of tropical 
plants and animal life. This emigra- 
tion agent’s prospectus, as it was in 
fact, had for frontispiece a portrait of 
the Cacique in general’s uniform, a 
portly figure of gracious masterfulness 
apparently posed after George the 
Fourth, in imitation of whom as 
Regent, our hero sometimes signed 
himself “Gregor P.” One young 
gentleman, who united the functions 
of clerk and cornet of lancers, having 
exhibited poetical gifts, was further 
employed as minstrel of the settle- 
ment. His sister produced a ballad 
to be sung in the streets proclaiming 
the wonders of the happy land for 
which settlers were invited, and the 
brother printed lines addressed by a 
Poyais lover to his mistress “Oh, 
come to me my own dear love!” etc., 
giving a general idea of Arcadian 
felicity. 

Strangeway’s book was published, 
and the bank-notes were printed, at 
Edinburgh, where MacGregor was at 
the beginning of 1823, and where his 
agent had made sales of land to the 
amount of several hundred pounds. 
He would be specially successful in 
recruiting colonists among the High- 
landers displaced by modern sheep- 
farming, and most of the emigration- 
offices he opened were in Scottish 


towns. As in the disastrous Darien 
scheme, a number of Scots were 
deluded into seeking their fortunes 
under the Cacique’s auspices, some 
paying for land in his dominions, 
but the rank and file of the settlers 
went out under indentures to serve 
for wages, and to be supported for the 
first twelve months. The shipment 
of wives and children was to be paid 
for out of the men’s wages; but 
when MacGregor visited the first ship- 
ful of his subjects that sailed from 
Scotland, he graciously bestowed a 
free passage on their families. 

His Highness appears to have had 
his headquarters at Oak Hall, Wan- 
stead, a name at this day represented 
by the last suburban street on that 
side of London, looking over the 
Roding valley to Claybury Hill, 
close to the noble park and mansion 
brought to wreck by the fourth Lord 
Mornington, Wellington’s spend- 
thrift nephew. Here the Cacique 
in partibus entertained in the style 
becoming a prince whose state was 
best organised in the military and 
naval departments. An officer named 
Woodbine, boldly described in Strange- 
way’s book as “several years in the 
Cacique’s service,” was appointed 
General, Knight of the Green Cross, 
and Vice-Cacique, but showed no 
readiness to enter upon such dig- 
nities. Colonel Hector Hall, sent out 
in advance as Lieutenant-Governor, 
was directed to style himself His 
Honour, to “ordain, decree and com- 
mand,” was empowered to grant com- 
missions not higher than the rank of 
captain and to receive fees for signing 
such documents; then, in earnest of 
further favours, he was raised to the 
peerage by letter under the title of 
Baron Tinto, with an estate of 12,800 
acres. The functions of President of 
Council he was to double temporarily 
with those of Commander-in-Chief, 
since General Woodbine, commissioned 
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to that dignity, had “ absented him- 
self without leave.” Another ex- 
Colombian Colonel came out in April 
as Adjutant-General, with notice that 
the Cacique and his family proposed 
following about two months later in 
a ship of war. His Highness had 
appointed a Rear-Admiral, a clergy- 
man, various Secretaries of State and 
other high officials. He was raising 
a body of guards, all Highlanders, 
and had arranged for the embarka- 
tion of 500 Germans from Ham- 
burgh, many of whom he hoped “ will 
enlist into the artillery.” At least 
four regiments of the line were drawn 
up on paper, and one of lancers. Mr. 
Edgar, who accepted a captain’s com- 
mission in the Poyaisian lancers, gave 
evidence how, after a dinner at Oak 
Hall, an oath of allegiance to 


MacGregor was administered to him 
on a Bible, but he could not be 
clear as to the terms of this oath 
“from the particular circumstance of 
the wine having passed very freely 


round.” Such transactions were natur- 
ally veiled in a certain mystery; and 
Colonel Hall afterwards asserted that 
he by no means clearly understood 
what was expected of him when he 
took charge of the first party of 
emigrants. Declining the honours his 
employer heaped on him, and bringing 
sober judgment to bear on his instruc- 
tions, he refused to administer the 
oaths of allegiance to MacGregor 
prescribed for the settlers, which 
seemed inconsistent with the loyalty 
of a British subject. 

In spite of his Christian name, 
Hector Hall, upon whom so much 
was thrown by the defection of the 
Vice-Cacique, seems to have fallen 
short in such Celtic imagination as 
coloured MacGregor’s projects. There 
are hints in His Highness’s des- 
patches of “foul play,” of a “loan 
knocked on the head,” of “ enemies 
in Jamaica.’ What happened was 
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that he could not raise money enough 
to inflate the Poyais balloon for his 
soaring enterprise. The banquets at 
Oak Hall perhaps consumed the funds 
with which he spoke of sending out 
1,500 more settlers before his own 
arrival with 200 troops, his family, 
and the officers of his staff, for whom 
a “large and convenient house” was 
to be built at once. 

All the colonists that came were 
some 300 in three or four ships. 
Early in 1823 the Honpuras Packer 
landed Hall with three score pioneers 
at St. Joseph’s, the site of an eigh- 
teenth century settlement which had 
been given up on the demand of 
Spain. What was styled the capital 
of Poyais, turned out to be two or 
three huts and the slight clearings of 
three or four American settlers on 
the edge of the rank bush stretching 
to a background of thickly wooded 
mountains. The captain presently 
sailed away with a great part of the 
stores, detained by him on excuse of 
claims against MacGregor. The dis- 
illusioned emigrants seem quickly to 
have succumbed to the enervating 
effect of the climate ; and when a 
second consignment of 180 passengers 
arrived in the KinneRsLEY CasTLs, 
they found part of the first body 
dispersed, the rest living in tents or 
huts of bamboo, and no more signs of 
the ready-made town where one gen- 
tleman on board expected to take up 
the functions of theatrical manager. 
There was “nothing but the bushes 
and the moonshine above us,” as one 
poor woman testified, whose husband 
had paid £8 for forty acres of land. 
As Governor Hall happened to be 
then out of the way, there was no one 
to take command; and the landing 
at the river's mouth was conducted 
with a total want of discipline, cases 
and casks being broken open and 
much of the stores wasted or damaged. 
Cannon and ammunition were brought 
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on shore only to lie rusting, or to be 
buried in the ground. 

Luckily the weather was still fine, 
and some of the more energetic set to 
work clearing the ground and felling 
timber for their houses. Others, from 
the first, showed an idle and mutinous 
disposition, as they had already done 
on board ship. They had now a 
special grievance in the want of rum, 
as also of tea and coffee, their supplies 
having been carried off by the captain 
of the Honpuras Packer. Hall, who 
went to Cape Gracias 4 Dios in chase 
of that worthy, came back with two 
puncheons of rum, which did not go 
far where there was nothing else to 
drink but unwholesome water. The 
idler spirits, when they were not 
snoozing on the damp ground, took to 
marching about with a black flag as 
a badge of rebellion. The industrious 
were inclined to strike work when at 
the end of the first month no money 
was forthcoming for their wages but 
those flash Poyais notes, which 
MacGregor had sent out so liberally 
as to understate their value in hun- 
dreds for thousands of dollars. 
Indians occasionally visited the en- 
campment, bringing fruit and vege- 
tables to barter for clothes or any- 
thing else the people could spare; 
and this traffic soon began to transfer 
the nakedness of the sellers to the 
customers. Neither for love or 
money would these natives work for 
the strangers, who in such a climate 
found it hard to do a hand’s turn for 
themselves. 

The rainy season began to set in 
before they could be urged into mak- 
ing their huts watertight ; then fever 
and ague came among those careless 
greenhorns. They quarrelled over 
alleged unfairness in distributing 
rations. Some helped themselves by 
plundering the stores, which soon 
ran short of medicines and comforts. 
They were plagued with mosquitoes, 
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sandflies, and jiggers that got into the 
toes of Scotch lads walking about 
barefoot. Misery and discontent 
throve among them. Several persons 
died, and at least one committed 
suicide. Four or five stole a boat, 
in which after great sufferings they 
escaped to Belize. Three others were 
thrown overboard by Indians whom 
they had hired to paddle them away. 
All the time their doings had been 
stealthily spied upon by emissaries of 
the Mosquito King, and to add to 
their troubles they learned how he 
looked on them as intruders. That 
potentate (who had enlarged his style 
to George Frederick Augustus), through 
another Secretary of State named 
Vanks, served the leaders with a 
notice “that his Majesty does con- 
sider General MacGregor’s sending 
any person to this territory to be null 
and void” ; his grant was revoked by 
reason of the Cacique’s unwarranted 
assumptions, but he would allow the 
colonists to remain on condition of 
their taking the oath of allegiance to 
himself, and obeying the laws of a 
constitution which he offered to 
bestow, “founded upon justice to 
Christians of all persuasions.” But 
even George Frederick Augustus and 
his scribes would hardly be in a posi- 
tion to give them a clear title, since 
by this time the new Colombian 
Republic was claiming overlordship of 
his kingdom in right of succession to 
Spain. 

To the Mosquito King, so well 
equipped with forms of government, 
the authorities of Belize were in the 
way of sending presents every year. 
A boatful of ragged runaways having 
brought news of the plight of the 
colony, the schooner Mexican EaGtg, 
carrying two officials on that errand, 
put into the mouth of the Black 
River, to find some two hundred 
people, filthy, maked, and fever- 
stricken, most of them “lying on the 
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ground, under a few leaves and 
branches thrown across some sticks,” 
Those of the unfortunates who could 
move came staggering about their 
fellow -countrymen, wan figures of 
men, mothers with dying children in 
their arms, cursing the name of 
MacGregor who had lured them to 
such a pass, and begging for God’s 
sake to be rescued from certain death. 
Colonel Hall was for the moment 
absent, dancing attendance it appears 
on the Mosquito King at Cape Gracias 
& Dios; but his deputy and the two 
surgeons made a formal request to 
have the people taken away. Mr. 
Bennett, the Belize magistrate, at first 
scrupled to interfere on the ground 
of their being indentured servants ; 
but this point was waived on con- 
sideration of their unpaid wages ; and 
when Hall came back with the King, 
it was agreed that the settlement 
must be broken up. Mr. Bennett 
then carried off to Belize as many 
of the most sickly as could be 
crowded into his schooner. She 
returned for the rest, who by this 
time were all down with sickness 
except one hardy Scot named Todd ; 
and in two more passages the whole 
colony was transferred to Belize along 
with their stores, which were sold by 
auction to meet expenses. A third 
party of emigrants that came out in 
the course of the summer, refusing to 
land on the wild shore of Poyais, 
went on direct to Belize and were 
settled under charge of the authori- 
ties, but throve no better than their 
predecessors. Still later is said to 
have arrived another small body, 
whose fate has not been recorded. 
The unfortunate sufferers were 
treated with kindness at Belize, the 
most sickly accommodated in extem- 
porised hospitals, the women and 
children taken by twos and threes 
into private houses, looked after by 
a committee appointed for distribut- 
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ing relief, largely supplied from the 
public treasury. But the capital of 
British Honduras is no bracing health- 
resort, and many of the people died 
here in spite of all that could be done 
for them, while some of the least 
affected lost their lives by indulg- 
ence in the much missed luxury of 
new rum. Baron Tinto himself, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, is described in 
a letter from Belize as having “ scarcely 
breeches on him,” so we may imagine 
the general destitution of the sufferers 
thrown upon charity. A list, which 
seems incomplete, gives more than 
sixty names, mostly Scotch, of those 
dying at the Black River or Belize. 
Such was the end of an Eden, whose 
only Mark Tapley seems to have been 
MacGregor himself, banqueting at 
Wanstead ; but he had now a rude 
awakening from his sanguine dreams. 

In August the survivors were sent 
home to London, where the Lord 
Mayor helped them with a public 
subscription, and the Scottish Cor- 
poration forwarded part of them to 
Leith. They did not see the Cacique, 
who had withdrawn himself to Paris, 
well out of the way of the abuse 
freely bestowed upon him, when the 
miserable result of his scheme be- 
came known through the newspapers. 
But he faced out the reproaches 
against him so far as to bring 
an action for libel against Tue 
Mornine Herarp, which made good 
its disclosures in general, though on 
one plea the plaintiff got nominal 
damages, it not being proved that, as 
alleged, he had frauduleatly exchanged 
his Poyais notes for sound money. 
Tue Times and Tue Quarterty Re- 
view had also opened their artillery 
upon him. Two or three writers, 
probably interested, came forward in 
his defence; notably a Colonel Low, 
of the Colombian service, author of 
a pamphlet trying to saddle the blame 
upon Hall’s disloyalty and the jeal- 

















ousy of the Belize merchants, who 
were accused of conspiring to wreck 
the settlement and of dishonestly sell- 
ing the stores. Some of the returned 
colonists were persuaded to make 
affidavits at the Mansion House to 
this effect, and the narrative of an 
ex-soldier named Hastie was pub- 
lished, who lets out as much against 
his comrades as he asserts against 
Hall. 

Such charges led to an official 
enquiry at Belize, from which pro- 
ceedings are drawn most of the facts 
above given, all going to show that 
the failure was mainly caused by the 
unfitness of the emigrants as well as 
by the inordinate vanity of Mac- 
Gregor, more taken up with his pre- 
tensions to princedom than with the 
practical cares that might have 
nursed such an enterprise into gradual 
prosperity. But it is to be remem- 
bered that several attempts to plant 
a European settlement on this shore 
came to nought, a German colony 
some time later faring so ill that in a 
few months there were not left enough 
with strength to bury their dead. 

When the Poyais bubble burst, 
leaving an unpleasant odour of law 
proceedings, mutual recriminations, 
and public indignation, our soaring 
Cacique could not but fall into woeful 
straits. THe Scotsman of October 
23rd, 1823, mentions as a piece of 
gossip that he who had been “living 
in royal state” is now without a 
sixpence; but there may have been 
some pickings out of the wreck, by 
which stood more than one of his 
partners or agents. There are glimpses 
of him in London and Paris for the 
next few years. In 1827 he had an 
office in Threadneedle Street, and 
was living at 12, Upper Baker Street. 
He now comes into discreditable 
publicity through an intrigue with 
the wife of a Mr. Spong, who repre- 
sents him as passing under various 
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aliases, among them that of Major 
Drummond, which would be revert- 
ing to his grandpaternal name. A 
scuffle with the injured husband led 
to our hero’s appearance at the police- 
court, where, in default of bail, he 
was sent to Tothill Fields Prison, and 
there pined ignominiously first in 
the Cadgers’ Yard, then in the Ap- 
prentices’ Division, whence he was 
transferred for trial to the new gaol 
at Clerkenwell. He was still not 
without backers, for when brought up 
at the Middlesex Sessions, he found 
two sureties in £250 each besides his 
own bond for £500 to keep the peace. 
In the course of these proceedings 
the court is reported to have been full 
of creditors armed with writs; and 
about the same time an Irishwoman 
complained of him at the police office 
as having borrowed two guineas from 
her, after swindling her husband out 
of a considerable sum. 

In such days of eclipse one 
fancies that MacGregor may have 
been known to Thackeray among 
his Major O’Gahagans and Chevalier 
Strongs. In Tue Great Hogearty 
Diamonp the stock of a second-hand 
tailor includes “‘ 40,000 uniforms for 
the cavalry of H.H. the Cacique of 
Poyais.” It appears that he did not 
wholly lose faith in himself, for in 
1836 he is stated to have drawn up 
a constitution for his princedom of 
Poyais, which had been regranted 
to a hardly more fortunate British 
Company by another dusky sovereign, 
a Robert Charles Frederick crowned 
at Belize with burlesque solemnity, 
in time to be succeeded by a George 
William Clarence, till this domain 
became merged in the volcanic re- 
public of Nicaragua. Gregor P. had 
not even the comfort of approval 
among his own kinsmen, for the 
acknowledged head of the clan looked 
with strong reprobation on _ the 
adventurer of fortune, the revolu- 
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tionary general, and the pinchbeck 
prince. And the last quality we can 
attribute to him is such a wholesome 
sense of humour as goes with common- 
sense, which might have else helped 
to a philosophic view of the downfall, 
whose disgrace could not but be 
impressed on him by indignant 
sympathy for the victims of his vain- 
glorious scheme. 

Through what straits and igno- 
minies the discredited hero had to 
pass in those years we must imagine ; 
but fortune had in store for him a 
blink of quiet sunshine at the end of 
his stormy life. He had addressed 
several petitions to the government of 
Venezuela, begging for assistance in 
returning to a land on which he had 
spent “all his fortune, the flower of 
his years, and the lives of two sons.” 
As his avowed object was to press for 


compensation, the authorities at 
Caracas showed no readiness to 
further an importunate claimant. 


But in 1838, his wife having died 
“worn out by climate, fatigues and 
privations,” he at last found a passage 
to Venezuela, reaching that troubled 
Republic at a lucky conjuncture, 
when it had the means and the mood 
for patriotic gratitude. It opened its 
arms to MacGregor as one of its few 
surviving liberators, his fame in the 
War of Independence not being for- 
gotten, while he had been out of the 
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way of the warfare of factions, during 
which Bolivar had died in neglect. 
He now published at Caracas his 
Exposicion Documentapa, dwelling 
entirely on his services to his adopted 
country and passing over those other 
enterprises on his own hand. In 
1839 he was honourably restored to 
his rank and one-third of his pay as 
Venezuelan General of Division, the 
government also voting him a few 
thousand dollars for his present needs. 
Thus he could live at ease in Caracas, 
much respected, as a local historian 
vouches, till “‘death blotted his name 
from the list of the living,” which 
happened at the end of 1845. He 
had a public military funeral with all 
due observance. South American Re- 
publics have usually been as liberal 
in sepulchres, statues and such like, as 
they have been sparing of confidence 
and loyalty towards their living heroes. 
When, under the sumptuous rule 
of Guzman Blanco, in our own time 
Caracas came to be equipped with a 
Pantheon on the Parisian model, 
MacGregor’s bones were decreed a 
place in it among other illustrious 
citizens; but for some reason this 
posthumous honour appears not to 
have been fulfilled, the jealous 
Venezuelan republicans perhaps 
taking umbrage against the memory 
of that would-be Prince of Poyais. 
A. R. Hope Moncrierr. 
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THE DIVORCE COURT AND THE PUBLIC. 


THE apartment is small, almost 
square, loftier than it is either broad 
or long, and entered from a long 
corridor, through swinging doors 
screened by thick heavy curtains. 
The walls are panelled in unpolished 
oak for half their height ; above that 
stretches a bare expanse of dull grey 
stone, broken by high windows 
through which there sometimes enter 
slanting shafts of radiance revealing 
a dust-laden atmosphere, but oftener 
admitting but a sorry substitute for 
God’s daylight. A few hundred legal 
books in buff bindings are ranged in 
cases round the sides. At one end a 
narrow, raised bench stretches from 
side to side, with a canopy in the 
centre overspreading an observant 
judge in tye wig and black gown, 
with piles of stiff-looking documents 
at his elbow. In front of this is a 
lower platform with a table upon it, 
at which sit an associate, or clerk of 
the court, also in legal attire, and one 
or two other officials in ordinary 
dress. To the left of the judge’s 
bench, and at a right angle with it, 
two rows of jurors are keenly follow- 
ing what is going on. Facing them 
on the opposite side, are two other 
rows of young men, journalists busily 
working with pen and pencil. In the 
well of the court is the solicitors’ 
table, laden with blue and white 
papers bearing the orthodox legal 
crease down the middle. Sprinkled 
among the professional gentlemen 
appropriating it are two or three 
handsomely dressed ladies, flushed 
and pale alternately, the parties to 
a suit. Behind them half a dozen 
rows of benches rise by steps, the 


front row, or inner Bar, occupied by 
King’s Counsel, “ learned in the law,” 
the next two by members of the 
outer Bar, and the three hindmost 
by petitioners, respondents, co-respon- 
dents, witnesses, and interested spec- 
tators, who likewise crowd the narrow 
standing space behind. Above them 
is a small public gallery, its foremost 
occupants peering forward to gain a 
bird’s-eye view of the drama being 
performed below, the rest thankful 
to obtain a chance prospect of the 
distant judge. 

The silence is profound, alert ushers 
insisting upon it. The only sound 
is the questioning voice of counsel, 
and the answering tones of the witness, 
who stands between the judge and 
the jury. The witness is ill at ease 
with so many eyes directed upon her ; 
she is agitated, crumples her per- 
fumed cambric handkerchief into the 
smallest possible compass, and speaks 
with a low voice. The ladies sitting 
with the solicitors watch her intently, 
and share her nervousness. Soon the 
witness stands down and others in 
succession take her place,—men and 
women, young and old, bold and 
timid, honest and dishonest, truth- 
tellers and perjurers. The judge has 
a watchful eye for each, and the jury 
labour with doubt or conviction. 
The council harangue the Court one 
by one, palliating, fulminating, ap- 
pealing, and condemning, the secrets 
of a life, intrigues, deception, domes- 
tic infelicity, being their theme. The 
judge listens attentively and mentally 
formulates his summing up. When he 
begins to speak there is a momentary 
rustling and shuffling as all settle 
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down in their places to catch his 
words and pursue their drift; a 
critical stage has been reached, the 
climax of the drama; copious notes 
are read, material facts pointed, no 
essential detail omitted. With the 
utterance of the final words of caution 
and direction the tension relaxes. 
The jury put their heads together to 
confer, or retire to consult in privacy 
under lock and key. Among the 
spectators a whispered conversation 
begins. Interested parties compare 
notes and prophesy results; others 
discuss the principals, and mentally 
pronounce decrees nisi, or magnani- 
mously dismiss the suit. But the 
jury settle the matter. They an- 
nounce their finding to a hushed 
assembly: the judge affirms it by 
statutory declaration ; and by separate 
doors two human beings leave the 
Court, a man and a woman, once hus- 
band and wife, henceforth strangers 
to one another. A few people per- 
haps leave with them, but the day’s 
work is not over. Two or three 
counsel change places, new briefs are 
unfolded, new clients take their seats 
with the solicitors, the judge dips his 
pen afresh in the inkpot, the jury 
are re-sworn, and in five minutes a 
like drama has been opened, and 
other hearts are being strained to 
breaking-point. 

Such is the every-day aspect of 
the Divorce Court, situated, by sin- 
gular coincidence, almost on the very 
spot at Temple Bar where, centuries 
ago, brave knights tilted at each 
other for the favours of fair dames. 
With it is allied, for judicial pur- 
poses, as everybody knows, the 
Admiralty Court. Such an amal- 
gamation as matrimony and matters 
maritime seems a little strange, but 
an ingenious explanation was once 
ventured by an eminent counsel who, 
with true legal acumen, saw in the 
arrangement a compliment to Venus, 


who rose from the sea. Whatever 
the true reason was, the two branches 
are combined, and the judge who 
to-day is settling domestic feuds may 
to-morrow be dealing with salvage or 
a question of damages for collision at 
sea. Between them the two Courts 
provide some of the most knotty points 
arising in Civil Law. Lord Hannan 
is reputed to have said, when he was 
President of the Division, that he 
had much more onerous duties than 
any other judge, because “It is not 
easy to administer justice between 
man and man, it is difficult between 
man and woman, and still more diffi- 
cult between ship and ship.” Un- 
questionably the settlement of probate 
and divorce matters is the most im- 
portant of all jurisdictions. Rights 
to property (which may involve 
poverty or riches), legitimacy of issue 
(affecting social and domestic status), 
the content and happiness of indi- 
viduals and of whole families,—these 
are serious affairs to devolve upon a 
single being. This fact was realised 
when the Court was first constituted, 
for three judges then sat upon the 
bench, the responsibility being thought 
too great to be cast upon any single 
pair of shoulders. So recently as 
the era of Doctors Commons, when 
divorce and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions were allied, the system of a 
plurality of judges obtained; and it 
was not until matters at Common 
Law, which were also adjudicated 
upon in the same fashion, were rele- 
gated to a single judge, that matri- 
monial matters were placed on a 
similar footing How heavy the 
duties are, as well as responsible, 
may be gathered from official statis- 
tics. These show that within the 
last ten years there has been an 
astounding increase in matrimonial 
suits, embracing petitions for divorce, 
judicial separation, nullity, and resti- 
tution of conjugal rights, the yearly 























average now being about a thousand. 
The melancholy psychological fact is 
also established that the petitions of 
husbands exceed those of wives, and 
tend to do so in growing ratio. It is 
furthermore shown that the greatest 
proportion of marriages sought to be 
dissolved are those of between ten 
and twenty years’ duration; that an 
undue proportion are alliances that 
have been effected at registry offices ; 
and that the vast majority of hus- 
bands who seek release from matri- 
monial ties are engaged in trade, 
manufactures, or professions, a con- 
vincing proof that, substantial as has 
been the cheapening of divorce-suits, 
the cost is still far beyond the reach 
of the very poor. Even an unde- 
fended suit may run away with £70. 

These, however, are details depart- 
ing from the purpose of an article 
concerned mainly with the aspect and 
conduct of a Court which for consis- 
tent popularity has no rival. Every 
other Court in the different Divisions 
may at long intervals dominate atten- 
tion through the interesting nature of 
some particular case, but the Divorce 
Court is never deserted. It is the 
Ultima Thule of all who pay a casual 
visit to the Royal Courts of Justice, 
the daily resort of regular frequenters, 
the only Court to which admission 
has had to be regulated by wooden 
barriers. Loungers gravitate to it 
by common inclination ; those tem- 
porarily relieved from professional 
business within the building seek it 
out for recreation. Its whereabouts 
is easily ascertained by the throng 
usually gathered outside. Women 
are there in excessive numbers, the 
titled mixing with the plebian, grand 
dames and domestics, the great and 
the small, in an atmosphere of per- 
fume. This olfactory evidence of the 
feminine presence extends to the in- 
side also, and, if report be correct, 
has once at least provoked judicial 
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comment. One of the judges is said 
to have accounted for a headache he 
was suffering from in this fashion : 
“Tt has been a hot and trying day 
for me, for each of the witnesses has 
come into Court and waved about a 
dainty handkerchief saturated with 
scent. I have inhaled patchouli, 
white rose, heliotrope, and half a 
dozen other perfumes since breakfast, 
and unfortunately the more emotional 
ladies become the more they wave 
these pretty scraps of scented cam- 
bric, and apply them to their eyes.” 
There is said to be a language of 
scents, as of flowers, a masonic cypher 
as easily read by the initiated as the 
coquettish movements of the fan or 
the vagaries of the postage-stamp are 
by the lover. But Courts of Law 
have little to do with sentiment and 
lovers’ ways, and essence of roses 
mixes inharmoniously with the atmos- 
phere of briefs and sworn affidavits. 
Still, no one has yet been so bold as 
to actively resent the inroads which 
perfumery has made in this Division, 
and no judge has precisely stated in 
what direction his choice of smell 
may best be met. Hence the waft of 
dainty scents will continue to apprise 
the wanderer in the long corridors of 
this mighty building when he is ap- 
proaching the gathering-ground of 
matrimonial squabbles, 

The Divorce Court is not a place 
where humour plays a considerable 
part, as in some other Courts not far 
distant ; its business is of too serious 
a character for that. Yet there are 
petitioners, respondents, and witnesses 
who occasionally treat the ordeal of 
trial in a spirit of levity, and to this 
Court we are indebted for many 
definitions and axioms bearing upon 
human problems, as well as for a few 
judicial observations upon matrimony 
worth noting. Among the failings 
which lead to infidelity a prominent 
place must be given to insobriety, 
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and opinions differ as much upon 
what constitutes a drunkard as upon 
the speed of a motor-car. The late 
Lord St. Helier himself laid it down 
that a man who gets drunk once in 
three months is not a habitual drunk- 
ard, but that he may justly bring 
himself within that description if he 
is more often drunk than sober. Few 
people will quarrel with that carefully 
considered conclusion. An equally in- 
teresting problem once arose,—what 
is a “perfect lady”? A female wit- 
ness giving evidence in behalf of a 
petitioner applied to her with impres- 
sive emphasis this laudatory descrip- 
tion, and on being asked to express 
her idea of what a perfect lady was, 
replied, ‘One who is always home at 
ten, is not allowed a latch-key, and 
on only one or two occasions has 
been slightly inebriated.” Whether 
the Court endorsed this broad-minded 
definition or otherwise, record sayeth 
not, but it was delivered with a 
solemn conviction that indicated how 
lamentably short of the standard of 
excellence set up in a chivalrous age 
have we come in these modern times. 

Affecting as it does the very founda- 
tion of community the law of divorce 
must needs be as nearly perfect as it 
can possibly be made, neither too 
tolerant nor too drastic, liberating 
the injured, but condoning no un- 
wholesome collusion, holding in 
balance the susceptible scales of right 
and wrong. This is no easy result to 
attain, as Lord Hannan truly said. 
There is a terrible liability to err in 
adjudicating upon matters arising 
out of human frailties and moral 
weakness. The very reticence in- 
duced by the delicacy of the issues 
hampers accurate conclusions. The 
law of relative values enters very 
largely into all the calculations; it 
cannot be disregarded without danger 
of injustice, and it will have been 
observed that, except the facts be very 
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plain, juries engaged in this Division 
find more perplexity in coming to 
unanimous verdicts than in almost 
any other class of case. Hardly two 
nations have arrived at the same 
conclusion as to what is good and 
adequate ground for divorce. One, 
our own, holds that misconduct, or 
misconduct and cruelty combined, are 
essential; another thinks mutual aver- 
sion is enough. The United States 
of America alone provide us with 
almost every conceivable ground. 
Each State decides its own cases in 
its own way, but all, with one excep- 
tion, lay down misconduct solely as 
a sufficient reason for untying the 
domestic bond. Some forty States 
hold conviction for felony a good 
ground, and a similar number are 
satisfied with cruelty. In Pennsyl- 
vania forgery resulting in a pun- 
ishment of at least two years’ 
imprisonment suffices; in Florida the 
habitual indulgence of violent and 
ungovernable temper unties the 
strings; in Illinois a malicious attempt 
on the life of either husband or wife 
justifies the decree nisi; in New 
Hampshire any treatment that has 
injurious effect on the health may be 
set up by the petitioner. Elsewhere 
the infliction of personal indignity, 
rendering life burdensome or creating 
keen mental distress, may be success- 
fully pleaded. 

Thus no universal reason for dis- 
solving marriage is established, nor 
can it ever be, for the human con- 
ception of marriage rights, privi- 
leges, and obligations is more or 
less constricted or elastic throughout 
the civilised world. Here, in Eng- 
land, we are not all agreed that we 
have hit upon the best solution of 
the problem. Many regard our 
divorce laws as too taut and confined, 
and in seeking reform they claim to 
be working for the common good. 
So long as the all-important question 
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of morality is not lost sight of, no 
good purpose will be served by decry- 
ing proposals for amendment, if they 
are honestly made. Morality lies at 
the root of the matter; is it best 
served by the present state of our 
divorce laws? Take a type of case 
often cited by the advocates of reform. 
A man and woman are united, and 
one is attacked by the misfortune of 
hopeless, incurable insanity, which 
requires physical separation for the 
rest of their days. Is morality best 
served by insisting that they shall 
remain indissolubly bound together, 
the living and the dead? May not 
immorality be the direct outcome of 
such a provision, be, in fact, fostered 
by it? For human nature is weak 


among all men and all women, and 
through all grades of society. The 
laws of the Church, the dogmas of 
Christianity, cannot countenance such 
& proposition, say some; but, comes 
the reply, neither the Church in its 
laws, nor Christianity in its dogmas, 


has always been right. Some of our 
judges, in the effort to administer 
justice, have now and again ignored 
the strict forms of procedure, and 
been guided by common-sense and 
rules of equitable adjustment. No- 
body has complained, nor could they 
do so with reason. ‘Their lordships 
have at times expressed regret that 
the law in some directions is what it 
is. May it not justifiably be ad- 
vanced that the divorce laws of Eng- 
land come very much short of the 
perfect article, neither conforming to 
common-sense nor advancing morality 
in some of their provisions ? 

But while the element of common- 
sense is sometimes absent from the 
laws (according to the testimony of 
Lord Alverstone, who recently de- 
scribed some statutes as “legislative 
riddles”), so also it is often missing 
in the conduct of those who have re- 
course to the law. In matrimonial 
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matters tactlessness, unreasoning aver- 
sion, and temper, play a very con- 
siderable part, and are the precursors" 
of immorality. The late President of 
the Divorce Division had a favourite 
formula for those who are on the 
highroad to legal dissolution. A 
mutual temporary separation, he was 
wont to say, may stay the headstrong 
rush and give common-sense a chance 
to act. ‘‘ Many examples have come 
under my notice in which married 
people have lived together agreeably 
after a temporary separation. It is 
much better to separate for a time 
than to live a cat-and-dog-life toge- 
ther. The husband and wife are 
better out of each other’s way for a 
period. The pair get time to reflect 
upon their position, and arrive at a 
sane estimate of each other’s qualities. 
Their friends have also an opportunity 
of gathering round them, with the 
possible result of bringing them to- 
gether again in a mutually forgiving 
frame of mind. Many couples are 
living together happily now after a 
brief separation which enables them 
properly to appreciate and understand 
each other.” Mrs. Malaprop, as we 
know, thought it safest in matrimony 
“to begin with a little aversion.” 
This sentiment will hardly conform 
with the sugar-plum ideas of the 
romantic, but there is a solid sub- 
stratum of common-sense in it. At 
any rate, when marriage proves un- 
happy after such a beginning, it leaves 
no ground for either party to plead so 
absolute a wreck of original emotions 
as when the married state is com- 
menced with mutual worship. 
Allusion has been made to the 
power of attraction whick the Divorce 
Court has above all others. In view 
of the unpalatable and unedifying 
nature of the matters it deals with 
this must be regarded as a misfortune, 
morally considered ; but the sense of 
liberty and fairness in this country 
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is so strongly ingrained, that the 
closing of the doors of any tribunal 
of justice except for very special 
reasons would be universally resented. 
Hence the Divorce Court is free of 
access to all who are properly con- 
ducted, and considered in the broadest 
spirit there seems no just reason why 
this should not be so. There are, 
however, occasions when it would 
scarcely be denied by the most liberal- 
minded in this respect that privacy 
would be desirable, and even bene- 
ficial, in the interests of justice and 
of the public weal. At rare intervals 
the presiding judge has gone the 
length of assuming a power to hear 
a case in camera, and none has been 
bold enough to raise a protest, though 
there seems to be no specific authority 
for the act. When the Divorce Court 
was established there was a disposi- 
tion to hold that no case could be 
heard in camera, and by the pro- 
visions of the Matrimonial Causes 
Act, 1857, petitions for dissolution 
of marriage must be heard in open 
Court. The old Ecclesiastical Courts 
almost invariably heard nullity cases 
in private on the ground of decency, 
and that practice has been largely 
followed in the Divorce Court; but 
to hear a suit for dissolution with 
closed doors is an exceptional event. 
The most recent instance of note 
was in last July, when the Abdy 
case was before the Court. In that 
case counsel based an application for 
privacy on the ground that some 
questions which were necessary to be 
put in the interests of justice were of 
too delicate a nature to be asked in 
open Court before a mixed assembly, 
and the learned judge directed that 
when the parts of the case raising 
such matters were reached the Court 
should be cleared. It seoms only in 
harmony with reason and a civilised 
age that some definite statutory power 
should be given to the judges to hear 
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cases in private when decency de- 
mands it, and when justice would not 
thereby be diverted. At present the 
power is in doubt; it appears to have 
no more solid basis than the dictates 
of common-sense and the approval of 
a reasonable and tolerant public. For 
long the Chancery Courts have fol- 
lowed the practice of hearing matters 
affecting wards in Chancery and luna- 
tics in camera. It is also not unusual 
for family disputes and cases involving 
secret trade-processes to be heard in 
privacy. On the Common Law side, 
too, this course was followed both by 
a Divisional Court and the Court of 
Appeal in the Sherborne School case 
in 1889, when very delicate matters 
had to be gone into; and it is well- 
known that magistrates often clear 
their courts during the hearing of 
certain charges, though in doing so 
their conduct has been challenged as 
illegal by many authorities. There 
are some who would even welcome a 
rule prohibiting the publication of 
divorce proceedings altogether, and so 
bring us into line with the practice in 
the French Courts, which encourages 
no publication until the close of the 
trial, and then only a record of the 
names of the parties concerned and 
the result. Mr. Justice Darling takes 
up this position, if a remark made 
by him in January, 1903, is to be 
regarded as serious. While hearing a 
Common Law case he was referred to 
another matter which had been before 
the Divorce Court as likely to throw 
light upon a proposed form of pre- 
cedure. His answer was, “ Divorce 
cases I never read, and I wish no one 
else had a chance of reading them.” 
Judicial ignorance of many things of 
common knowledge is not unfrequently 
avowed ; but taking his lordship at 
his word, he makes a statement which 
carries the subject home, and, truth 
to tell, lands us on the verge of Star 
Chamber practice. Yet, with modi- 
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fication, his conclusion would find 
many adherents among well-meaning 
people, and it is free from the objec- 
tion which might be raised to it in 
countries where there is greater risk 
of justice going astray. 

But, after all, it is not from publi- 
cation that the worst evils result. 
There is a spirit behind modern 
journalism which shrinks from pan- 
dering to immoral tastes, however 
much it may yield to sensationalism 
in other directions. The journals 
which exist on the rakings of the 
Divorce Court are extremely few and 
extremely contemptible. Over and 
over again did the late President com- 
pliment the daily Press on its judi- 
cious treatment of nauseous details, 
and the justification for such compli- 
ments is as great now as then. What 
is most deplorable is the unhealthy 
anxiety of men and women to be per- 
mitted to sit hour by hour listening 
to disgusting details which would 
never be discovered in print. I in- 
clude women advisedly, for they are 
consistent offenders. Once Mr. Jus- 
tice Bucknill, when trying a particu- 
larly bad case, appealed to the ladies 
present to retire. Several complied, 
but some remained, and his sense of 
disgust at their conduct was thus 
expressed: “TI have observed with 
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the greatest pain that the public 
gallery has never been empty of two 
or three women,—I shall not call 
them ladies—listening to the filthy 
details day after day which have 
been said before the Court. I think 
it is a pity such things are allowed.” 
It is this deliberate seeking after the 
morbid that is most to be deprecated, 
and that induces a hope that before 
many months have passed unques- 
tioned power, leaving no room for 
doubt or error, will be conferred on 
their lordships to order the clearing 
of their Courts at all times when 
common decency demands it, and 
when the ends of justice would not 
thereby be interfered with,—a result 
scarcely possible with the presence of 
counsel and the representatatives of 
the Press. A judge assumes the 
power, and exercises it, of ordering 
those outside who misconduct them- 
selves; is it a less dignified act to 
guard the public against doing an 
injustice to themselves? For no 
spectacle of regular occurrence in 
the Royal Courts of Justice more 
obtrudes itself with unwholesome 
effects than this struggle of well- 
dressed people to obtain admission to 
an arena abounding in revelations 
destructive of the finer feelings. 
FREDERICK PAYLER. 
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Some of us are prone to fancy there 
were no holidays in the land worth 
mentioning before Lord Avebury’s 
time, that we were nailed to our last, 
ploughtail and counters, true slaves 
of civilisation, until he pleaded so 
benevolently in Parliament for us. 
The error is immense. All things 
considered, indeed, it is probable that 
our remote sires of Plantagenet and 
Tudor times had more freedom from 
their routine of labour than we from 
ours. In those days, however, it was 
not the State that uprose on behalf 
of the race; the Church then had us 
in its mighty keeping. It was the 
Church that instituted the holydays 
in which the people found not only 
compulsory relief from the forced toil 
of the feudal 
comfort, followed, very wisely, by 
entertainment for minds more or less 
jaded or dull, and solid good cheer 
for stomachs used to food of the very 
plain and common kind. One need 
only trifle briefiy with the records of 
parish life in England half a millen- 
nium ago to realise that there were 
plenty of gay intervals for our un- 
enlightened ancestors in the year’s 
round, They had not the advantage 
of tourists’ tickets on railways: zoo- 
logical gardens and music-halls were 
excitements unknown to them; but 
every parish had its accumulated 
fund of money and stock properties, 
the money ever at the disposal 
of the parish, and of the parish 
only, and the properties of gold and 
silver plate to increase the magnifi- 
cence of its Church festivals, aided by 
gorgeous Church vestments (also the 
property of the parish) and followed 
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by dances, roasted oxen, Mystery 
plays, and strong ale, all indigenous, 
and not the less attractive for that 
reason in an epoch when to go on a 
journey was to risk one’s life. 
Moreover (and this is a great point), 
when the Church commanded rest, 
that is to say salutary diversion, it 
was worth no man’s while to disobey. 
We treat the State’s mandates more 
cavalierly, presuming on its terror lest 
it should be proved guilty of that 
very heinous modern crime, undue 
interference with the liberty of the 
subject. Thus, while the happy ma- 
jority may speed off on a Bank Holi- 
day to Blackpool, Brighton, Llandudno, 
and one or other of the Western Isles, 
a groaning multitude remains at work, 
in thrall to manufacturers, shop- 
keepers, and others who set their own 
interests above those of the race. 
Touring was the privilege anciently 
of the highest and the lowest orders. 
The king and his great nobles were 
above those perils of the road which 
to the trading and working classes 
were as fearsome as a pestilence. The 
itinerant vagabond was of course be- 
neath them. For the king, if of an 
active disposition, as it behoved our 
kings to be if they were to keep their 
dignity, life spread itself broadly, 
with as much picturesqueness and 
variety as even Edward the Seventh 
may command. In one year Edward 
the First changed his abode seventy- 
five times without leaving the king- 
dom. King John, as the Patent Rolls 
inform us, rarely passed a month in 
the same place. The state bedrooms, 
which still astonish and excite the 
scepticism of visitors in old country 

















houses in all parts of the land, bear out 
these other, more credible, witnesses to 
the perpetual motion of royalty in the 
past. The coming and going of a king 
were very splendid and ceremonious 
affairs in those days. His archers 
went before, and his marshals followed 
after, to clear the way of suspected 
persons, and even the house and pre- 
cincts which the monarch proposed to 
honour with his presence for a night 
or two were strictly guarded. The 
court went with the king, and that 
might mean very much indeed to the 
king’s entertainer. More significant 
still, the judges and the royal execu- 
tioner were in the stately train, which 
was swelled by a host of skirmishers 
for favour, justice, and the crumbs 
that might fall from the potent 
traveller’s table. Amid the making of 
jests, the tootling of lutes, the chop- 
ping-off of heads, the kissing of fair 
ladies, feasting, hunting, and the 
catching of fleas, the one fully- 
qualified national tourist of his cen- 
tury thus sought pleasure and profit 
from year to year. Battles and 
sudden death were the main violences 
which troubled his programme. 

How the march of civilisation broke 
up all this pictorial splendour in the 
train of the king is to be seen strik- 
ingly in Madame D’Arblay’s Diary. 
In 1788 George the Third carried his 
queen and daughters to Cheltenham 
in July. To be sure, the country 
people lined the roads, nearly all the 
way, in respectful silence ; but at 
Cheltenham the King was lodged in a 
private house which would not accom- 
modate a single person of his suite. 
“ Not a man but the King sleeps in 
it! . . . The pages sleep in out- 
houses. Even the housemaids lodge 
in the town, a quarter of a mile or 
more from the house!” The two 
revolutions of the seventeenth cen- 
tury sheared the king of all need for 
the majestic environment of the past 
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when on his travels. Thenceforward 
he might tour about the land in com- 
fort and privacy (if he chose), leaving 
all scarlet and ermine to the Courts 
of Law and Houses of Parliament 
which stood for the constitution 
which had supplanted the king’s 
personal mightiness. 

Change is holiday. The more 
absolute the change, the more com- 
plete the holiday. This, at least, is 
the common theory, which almost 
compels the doctor to send his tired 
patient from the town into the coun- 
try or from the country into the 
town. On this understanding we 
can appreciate one of the most touch- 
ing extracts from another old diary, 
that of the immortal Pepys. It 
is the last note one would expect 
to be struck from a Londoner of his 
age (thirty-five) and temperament, 
fresh from the skirts of the most 
sophisticated society England has 
ever known. ‘“ At Epsom I walked 
upon the Downs, where a flock of 
sheep was; and the most pleasant 
and innocent sight that ever I saw 
in my life. We found a shepherd 
and his little boy reading, far from 
any houses or sight of people, the 
Bible to him ; and we took notice of 
his woollen knit stockings, of two 
colours mixed.” It may not be inapt 
to continue the quotation from Master 
Pepys’s notebook on this 14th of July, 
1667, if only to show that in his day 
the value of a weekly holiday was fully 
recognised: “ Mrs. Turner mightily 
pleased with my resolution which, I 
tell her, is never to keep a country- 
house, but to keep a coach, and with 
my wife on the Saturday to go some- 
times for a day to this place, and then 
quit it to another place ; and there is 
more variety and as little charge, and 
no trouble, as there is in a country- 
house.” 

Certainly, for the purpose of mere 
longevity there may be some doubt 
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as to the wisdom of violent interrup- 
tions of the routine of life, especially 
if a man’s brain be not cultivated to 
the inquisitive degree. Our centena- 
rians are not gadabouts. Generally 
speaking they are persons who have 
grown extraordinarily tough on simple 
habits and simple fare within strictly 
prescribed areas, such as villages 
remote from the glamour of excursion 
trains, and workhouses equally free 
from excitement. Old Parr, until his 
one hundred and fifty-second year, 
was a regular anchorite. 


His high’st ambition was a tree to lop, 

Or at the farthest to a maypole’s top ; 

His recreation and his mirth’s discourse 

Hath been the piper and the hobby- 
horse. 

And in this simple sort he hath with 


pain 
From childhood liv’'d to be a child 
again. 


It was old Parr’s one fatal mistake 
in a life of a hundred and fifty years 
to permit himself to be beguiled by 
the Earl of Arundel into a journey 
to London, there to be exhibited to 
the king as the most remarkable of 
his subjects. The great Dr. Harvey, 
who opened him after death, found 
him still so organically sound, as the 
result of an extraordinary constitu- 
tion and his calm healthful life, that 
he had no option but to declare his 
end an untimely one, due to the 
violence of the change, and _ its 
emotions, in that triumphant tour 
from Shropshire to the metropulis. 
The truth of the words of a famous 
traveller of our day, Mrs. Bishop, 
were obliquely exemplified in the poor 
old man: “The longer one travels, 
the fewer preparations one makes and 
the smaller is one’s kit.” Having put 
off his travels until so solemn an age, 
Thomas Parr should have put off Lord 
Arundel himself with pleas about the 
enormity of the preparations which it 
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behoved him to make for such an 
enterprise, and so have avoided it 
altogether. His times differed pro- 
digiously from ours, when it is no 
unusual thing to find a youth of one 
or two and twenty who knows some- 
thing about all the world’s continents, 
and has learnt Mrs. Bishop’s lesson so 
thoroughly that he is ready to set off 
for Japan or Australia at any mo- 
ment, with little more than a tooth- 
brush in his pocket. 

It is a shrewd saying of Sir Francis 
Bacon’s that “our taste is never 
pleased better than with those things 
which at first created a disgust in 
it.” One need only think of one’s 
first pipe, one’s first oyster, the pro- 
fessed woman-hater’s inevitable end, 
the contempt with which so many 
ardent cyclists formerly contemplated 
the man on wheels, and so forth, to 
realise how much good sense there is 
in the words. They apply of course 
also to deeper matters than those 
with which we are concerned. Many 
a convent-bred maiden has made her 
first step into the world with the 
most profound disgust for her sur- 
roundings, and in a year or two has 
by her heartless frivolities astonished 
the same worldlings who once so 
appalled her. The saying has a par- 
ticular application to an acquaintance 
of the writer’s who from the age of 
fifteen to sixty devoted himself to his 
counting-house as a saint to the ser- 
vice of God. It was his boast that 
for thirty years he had taken no 
other holiday than the Sunday and 
half Saturday in every week. Save 
for commercial purposes, Bradshaw’s 
Guide was nothing to him,—less 
than nothing indeed, for he viewed it 
as an evil and seducing temptation to 
the pockets of his subordinates. It 
was to be linked with the theatrical 
placards in the streets as something 
to be passed by with averted face, if 
you wished to prosper in material and 

















spiritual things. He condemned, with 
crushing adjectives, the increased 
lust for cheap tours, here, there, and 
everywhere, indicated by seaside and 
railway advertisements, as well as by 
the brown faces and skinned noses to 
be met in the streets in the summer 
months. He seemed indeed a man 
fifty years behind his epoch. But he 
grew rich, of course, and in due time 
attained the age of sixty, turned his 
business into a company, and settled 
down for the routine of country life. 
One day, however, he was persuaded 
(in the interests of his stomach) to 
leave England for a short foreign tour 
among German baths. That was six 
years ago; since then he has visited 
innumerable parts of the world and, 
like King John in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, seldom stays a month anywhere. 
He has no disease at all now, except 
that very commonplace one of rest- 
lessness. And he is convinced that 
there is nothing so delightful and in- 
structive as travel, “ If you are careful 
about the wines and waters and don’t 
bother your head with foreign 
tongues.” That which he hated at 
first he has in fact exalted (or de- 
graded) into a passion. He is as un- 
reasonable in living the life of a mere 
tourist as he was earlier in his slavish 
sacrifice to the narrowing interests of 
his business. It is to be feared he 
may be bracketed with the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Nicolini whom Horace Wal- 
pole thus mentions in one of his 
letters,—“‘ He has been a progress 
to add more matter to the mass that 
he already don’t understand.” 

The times change and we change 
with them. The old methodical life 
in a five-mile circuit, with all its 
blithe and perhaps somewhat rough 
incidents, would not at all suit our 
modern rustic, or the factory-hand 
who represents with us the skilled 
artisan of the old parishes, before 
machinery wrecked his industry and 
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Our 
holidays are not exactly holydays 


changed the face of our towns. 


now. For the majority they begin 
with a very early breakfast and 
a rush to the train instead of a 
confession of sins. One may argue 
at discretion as to the respective 
merits of bull-baitings, village-sports, 
and dancing on the green, in com- 
parison with railway-journeys, new 
scenes, and museums. Our ambi- 
tions and temperaments doubtless 
adapt themselves to the century to 
which we belong. As touching the 
dangers associated with change from 
the ordinary round and common task, 
we do not seem much safer than 
our forefathers. Highwaymen of the 
picturesque accredited kind are spared 
us; but trains collide, excursion 
steamers sink, cyclists break their 
necks, and mountaineers die of ex- 
haustion on our Bank Holidays year 
after year, as if to support the con- 
tention of the statisticians that in one 
way or another a certain number of 
us must be sacrificed in the pursuit 
of pleasure. 

These are the risks for the majority, 
and they seem unavoidable. For 
those others to whom a_ holiday 
means a scamper to the Continent, 
there are risks of a special kind, moral 
and intellectual as well as physical. 
Indigestion of ideas is a common 
malady in men and women who, for 
the benefit of their minds and hodies, 
travel two or three thousand miles in 
a fortnight and then return home to 
rest. We see things, but we have no 
time to reflect about them until after- 
wards, when the memory of them is 
confused and faded. It is the same 
with the people known to us as 
foreigners. We have neither the 
time nor the opportunity to take 
note of more than their surface eccen- 
tricities. As they impress us, so we 
impress them, It is a pity, but, as 
things are, it cannot well be helped, 
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even though we realise that often it 
is with our brother of France or 
Switzerland or Germany as it was 
with the very outspoken Indian of 
British Columbia who thus passed 
sentence upon us for the invasion of 
his ancestral hunting-fields: “ Ac- 
cursed sons of dogs, why come they, 
to thrust themselves upon our land? 
Their bread, nevertheless, is good, and 
their bacon not amiss, and I wish we 
had only a little of their rum, or even 
their coffee.” 

But of course, even as holiday 
makers, we are only in a transitional 
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period. Steam has enabled us to 
rush about a great deal in a short 
time, and many of us yield to the 
temptation to rush about overmuch 
and rest too little. Electricity will, 
perhaps, by and by bring us to our 
destinations so rapidly that we shall 
perforce become better acquainted 
with the recreative side of a holiday. 
Then there will be a chance for the 
amenities of social intercourse, and 
our brother of France or Germany 
may come to be understood, — 
and to understand—as a brother 
indeed. 

















Aut the way down the village 
street yellow and white placards met 
the interested eye of Mr. Henry 
Arbon. One window flaunted a 
yellow bill, the next a white one; 
some yard-gates bore oblong patches 
of the one or other hue on their front 
sides; the chimney of a house in 
building towered four-square in 
yellow ; the white posts of Tue Bius 
Boar porch were swathed in yellow 
from the waist upwards; directly 
over the way a broad frieze of white 
sheets stretched lavishly along Tue 
Buiacksirps’ red brick front; and 
next to THe Biackpirps’ a dingy 
cottage was papered with yellow from 
the eaves to the ground-level, and had 
the words Nonconformist Committee 
Room across its windows. Church and 
Dissent grappled in a Parish Council 
Election, slumbering feuds awoke, 
ancient nicknames hummed, buried 
lapses stalked anew like gibbering 
ghosts, quip and accusation sped 
black-winged, humour took malice 
for ally. 

Mr. Henry Arbon, farmer and 
senior deacon of the principal chapel 
of the village, sat in his gig behind 
his fleet young mare. His broad 
tanned face shone freshly shaven 
above a spotless collar, the lemon- 
coloured wheels of his gig glistened, 
the bay mare was groomed to a polish. 
The yellow bills bore his own name 
at the head of a file of dissenting 
champions; the white sheets urged 
everybody to vote for the Reverend 
Guy Leymour and half a score of lay 
bulwarks of Establishment. Mr. 
Arbon halted at the Cross, that open 
space in the village where four ways 
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and many gossips meet; and where 
Tom Correll, with his pipe cocked 
under his rakish moustache, his long 
legs breeched jauntily, and his brown 
covert-coat on his arm, stood ready 
in front of THe Swan. 

Tom Correll’s eyes followed Mr. 
Arbon’s intent look toward a neat 
white fence before a neat red brick 
house standing some dozen yards 
down the other street. Mr. Arbon’s 
face darkened and Tom smiled pri- 
vately. At the white fence stood a 
buxom woman to whom a little man 
in black clerical dress was palpably 
persuasive. “There's the parson 
courting Mrs. Winsley for her vote,” 
remarked Tom casually. 

Mr. Arbon frowned, grunted, and 
checked the mare’s impatience im- 
patientiy. 

“She'll carry a few of her tenants 
with her whichever way she goes,” 
pursued Tom. “ He knows.” 

Mr. Arbon threw the reins across 
the mare’s back and said “Stand 
still!” sternly. The mare started ; 
the clergyman at the fence also 
started, turned his spectacled face, 
and then shook hands with Mrs. 
Winsley in effusive farewell. Mr. 
Arbon descended, swelling in his 
coat. He was a big man with a 
broad fleshy face, a nose that turned 
up slightly away from a mouth full 
of strong teeth, and a flat obstinate 
chin. “Jist a minute, if you'll have 
an eye to her,” he said to Tom 
Correll. 

Mr. Arbon walked across to the 
white fence while Tom Correll patted 
the mare and smiled anew, with the 
landlady of Tue Swan at the door to 
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help him. Henry Arbon had been a 
widower two years and Mrs. Winsley 
owned a nice little home and pony- 
carriage as well as a score of cottages, 
and was a widow in the prime of life. 

“Tt’s only her vote,” remarked 
Tom to the landlady’s wise smile. 

“Tt’s herself as well,” said the 
landlady emphatically. 

“ She’s Church,” objected Tom pro- 
vokingly. 

“What's that matter?” said the 
landlady contemptuously. “He's had 
her in his eye, and this election’s a 
good excuse for him. She won't be 
Church long.” 

Mr. Arbon had Mrs. Winsley in his 
eye, but, so far, he had not spoken,— 
only for her support. He intended she 
should first declare herself on his side, 
and he had purposed that morning- 
call, himself groomed, his turn-out 
impressive. As he neared the white 
fence the rector mounted his bicycle 
and rode off with the preliminary 
wobble of the middle-aged novice. 
Then Mr. Arbon also smiled, grimly. 
“Hope I ain’t disturbed our friend,” 
he said as he took Mrs. Winsley’s 
plump hand. 

“That's what he called you,” said 
Mrs. Winsley, a fresh coloured woman 
who equally became morning white 
apron and blue print, and evening 
black silk and gold chain. “‘Our 
friend the enemy,’ Mr. Leymour said. 
I hope you really are friendly with 
him?” Mr. Arbon cleared his throat. 
“Well, of course you will be after 
to-morrow’s over,” said Mrs. Winsley. 
The poll was next day. 

“We are hopin’ to have the pleasure 
of your company at our meetin’ to- 
night,” said Mr. Arbon persuasively. 
“T shall be beck from Shendy about 
six, an’ if I may have the honour 
of callin’ for you?” 

“Ah, you are going to Shendy 
Show,” said Mrs. Winsley. Shendy 


is a small town five miles east of the 
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village, and Shendy Agricultural Show 
comes the first Thursday in June. 
“And is Mr. Correll really your 
companion ¢” 

“A neighbour,” explained Mr. 
Arbon, with some air of apology. 
Tom Correll was a gay blade, 
openly regarding dog and gun and 
tavern more than higher things, and 
Mrs, Winsley, as a churchwoman, 
enjoyed hinting at any apparent de- 
parture by the deacon from Non- 
conformist strait -lacedness)s “A 
little light-minded, but a first-rate 
judge,” remarked Mr. Arbon further. 

“ Ah, your lovely horse! And you 
are exhibiting things at the Show of 
course? You must be very busy.” 

“Choked up,” said Mr. Arbon, 
suddenly beset by the nearing hay- 
time, and the Show, and the poll, and 
the prospective chairmanship,—and 
herself—“ choked up. I’m glad to 
hear you haven’t been to the meetins’ 
on the other side.” 

“The rector strongly pressed me 
for this evening. He was very nice.” 

“They are,” said Mr. Arbon ironi- 
cally. ‘ Wonderful stock o’ butter!” 

“ People seem to like him so much,” 
said Mrs. Winsley smoothly. 

** Astonishin’ how folks let them- 
selves be soaped over! Don’t you 
be led away, Mrs. Winsley.” 

“That's what Ae said. Shall we 
have to congratulate you on becoming 
chairman ?” 

“Office I don’t want,” said Mr. 
Arbon. “ An’ elections I don’t like,” 
he added emphatically. 

“The rector seems worried,” re- 
marked Mrs. Winsley. 

“No proper eatin’, drinkin’, nor 
sleepin’,” pursued Mr. Arbon. “ But 
when you feel it a matter of duty—” 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Winsley, 
who seemed to imply that the rector 
had also used a similar phrase. “ And 
think of the honour of being chair- 
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man. 




















“T feel there’s some abler an’ fitter, 
Mrs. Winsley,” said Mr. Arbon 
modestly. 

“T know a great many naturally 
look to the rector,” said Mrs. Winsley 
as if in sympathy. 

‘A firebrand in the parish,” said 
the deacon quickly. 

“T have heard that your side rather 
blame the contest to him.” 

“A snake in the grass, Mrs 
Winsley.” 

“ Really, Mr. Arbon !” 

“T’m a plain-speakin’ man, Mrs. 
Winsley.” Everybody knew it. ‘His 
tongue is like honey an’ full of guile, 
an’ he’s at every ear an’ every turnin’. 
But I won’t say too much behind his 
back, for there may come a time— 
this evenin’ about seven, shall we 
say?” 

“Don’t let me trouble you, Mr. 
Arbon. You will be so busy with 
all your other friends.”’ 

** A pleasure an’ a honour.” 

“ The rector also talked of calling,” 
said Mrs. Winsley as if to herself. 

“Tt’s like his cheek!” rapped out 
the deacon. 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Winsley 
with some show of dignity. ‘“ Why 
not? I have only myself to please.” 

“Jus-so, jus-so,” said Mr. Arbon 
quickly. “A feeling hand on the 
bit,” he warned himself. “ Every 
confidence an’ no disrespect, Mrs. 
Winsley, I’m sure.” 

“T can’t make any promise,” said 
Mrs. Winsley coyly. 

“T shall call about seven,” declared 
Mr. Arbon. He had ready a score 
of yellow bills,—Vote for Arbon—and 
if he could but see a couple of those 
across the Winsley pony-carriage, but 
doubtless Mrs. Winsley guessed and 
shrank as long as might be from the 
beginnings of self-surrender. “I 
can’t make any promise,” she repeated. 

“At least you won’t go to the 
other ?” 
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“T can’t make any promise,” said 
Mrs. Winsley, smiling full on him; 
but Henry Arbon was not learned in 
women's smiles and he turned away 
rather gloomily. ‘“T shall call,” were 
his last words. 

The church-clock struck noon ; the 
landlady of THe Swan disappeared ; 
Tom Correll corrected his watch. 
Down the street John Tabbs the 
grocer, with much action of bared 
arm and spread of white apron, stood 
in his shop doorway arguing with 
Thomas Closs the crier, whose bell 
rested in the hollow of his arm. In 
another of the four branching ways 
the children swarmed out of school, 
and the boys straightway divided 
and shouted election cries shrilly. A 
woman carrying a pail of water came 
to the gateway of some white-washed 
cottages which stood end-ways on the 
street and halted, looking at the ex- 
cited mob of youngsters. ‘Oh, cuss 
this “lection!” she said. As Mr. 
Arbon mounted the gig he looked 
as though he echoed the sentiment 
inwardly. 

“The parson didn’t stop to shake 
hands with you,”’ said Tom Correll. 

“Tf I get against him when I’m 
right for it he’ll hear something,” said 
the deacon darkly. “ Steady, lass!” 
They had left the Cross, they had 
reached the open road twenty yards 
from THe Swan, and the mare had 
jumped. 

“She'll have it took out of her up 
to Lanleigh Turn,” said Tom, looking 
ahead where the highway ran like a 
white, climbing ribbon, smaller and 
smaller among green fields and ever 
upward. ‘“ Deep old file, Leymour.” 

“ Let’s get away from it,” said Mr. 
Arbon shortly. 

But he could not get away from it 
for long that day. The Reverend 
Guy Leymour cycled over to Shendy 
in the afternoon to take tea and 

counsel with his friends the vicar 
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and curate there, and thus the rival 
leaders encountered in the Show 
meadow, where they sparred a little. 
However the rector fended assault 
and escaped temporarily; and Mr. 
Arbon had so many people to see. 

“ We've rather overstayed,” he 
observed to Tom Correll as they 
seated themselves for returning. 
* Let her go, ostler.” 

The mare stepped fresh and eager, 
and admiring eyes followed her out 
of Shendy. To the two horse-lovers 
in the gig her action was a poem. 
Her owner, outwardly impassive, 
scented the mute, continuous tribute 
of the expert beside him and relished 
it. He let the mare go; but as she 
slackened up the long incline which 
culminates at Lanleigh Turn, whence 
a good two miles’ slope trends to the 
village, his brows came down. “ Him 
yonder,” he said darkly. 

In front of them a cyclist was 
footing it upwards beside two women 
who were driving, and walking their 
staid old pony. The cyclist was the 
Reverend Guy Leymour, and the two 
women were voters of the village. 

“ He's making hay as_ usual,” 
observed Tom Correll. ‘“ His brother 
crows call him a worker.” 

The sight of the rector, untiring 
with the weaker sex, brought the 
stress of things back poignantly to 
Mr. Henry Arbon. The revived 
prospect of Mrs. Winsley declaring 
for the opposition on the persuasion 
of this beguiling little priest made 
him feel as though certain absorbed 
refreshment had suddenly turned 
to gall. “Votes should go with 
trousers,” he muttered inwardly. 

“ He'll be off if he sees you,” pur- 
sued Tom, who yearned with all the 
godless layman's longing to see a 
parson well admonished, and who 
foresaw a lovely passage of arms. “I 
heard how nicely he put you off this 
afternoon ; lots of people spoke of 
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it. I saw him and those other two 
parsons laughing together afterwards. 
You know what they are.” 

Mr. Arbon gave a snort as he 
touched the mare with the whip, and 
Tom put his hand to his moustache. 
The parson turned his head, and took 
even more hasty leave than he had 
done in the morning, for the deacon’s 
face flamed an unmistakable danger- 
signal, Gig, bicycle, and pony-cart 
closed a little short of the hill-crest 
and Mr. Arbon’s voice rang: “Now, 
ladies, vote for Arbon an’ poll early! 
Don’t be fooled by smooth talk!” The 
women and Tom Correll tittered, and 
the gig passed the pony-cart and 
slowed up beside the rector challeng- 
ingly. ‘Was hopin’ I might assist 
at your little argument, Mr. Ley- 
mour.” 

“Pray don’t let me intrude upon 
you with the ladies,” answered the 
cleric. His face hardened at the 
other’s aggressive manner, for he was 
combative underneath his suavity; 
but he prided himself on his velvet 
glove, and he mentally drew it on for 
the few yards’ journey to the top of 
the hill. Once there he could mount 
and leave. “I am pleased to hear 
you have taken prizes to-day,” he 
added disarmingly. 

Mr. Arbon had also taken luncheon, 
where the president stood champagne 
royally. His face was very red ; 
ruminated phrases stirred powerfully 
within him. “Thank ye, sir,” said 
he. “Let me tell you I think you'll 
be the very last man to obtain that 
prize that’s promised the peace- 
makers.” 

“ Hush, hush, Mr. Arbon!” 

“Truth, sir! Don’t you think it’s a 
pity when people as are set up,—an’ 
set themselves up—to teach other folk 
their failin’s, ain't better employed 
than in promotin’ this upset that’s 
settin’ us all by the ears?” 

“T certainly think you are not in 























the proper mood to discuss this 
matter, Mr. Arbon.” 

“T’m in the proper mood for you. 
I’ve seen your ways,—lI’ve marked 
’em for months,—you an’ your lady- 
folk an’ your under-strappers ; all 
slippin’ about gettin’ the blind side 
o’ people, an’ especially o’ women, 
like, —like,—well, you know.” 

* Control yourself, Mr. Arbon,” said 
the cleric, trying to control his mount 
sufficiently to gain the saddle. “ Be 
careful or you will certainly regret 
your words. You are carried away.” 

“Oh, no, I stand firm!” Mr. Arbon 
ground his heel on the floor of the 
gig. “You ain’t in the pulpit now, 
remember ; you've stepped into the 
ring, an’ you'll be hit. Look at me! 
Everything as me an’ mine have ever 
done or thought or said, an’ a lot 
besides, is raked up out o’ the mud 
an’ thrown at me. But you wait; 
if you're about the pollin’ to-morrow, 
you'll hear. You’ve stirred the pond, 
an’ you can’t complain if you get 
some o’ the dirty water.” 

The rector got safely in the saddle 
with a jerk, and pedalled forward as 
jerkily. That man Correll’s grinning 
face suggested bar-parlour entertain- 
ment later. The women behind 
laboured at their staid old pony. Mr. 
Leymour’s gaze was fixed ahead, his 
jaw had set, and the red spot glowed 
in his cheek. He sped onward, but 
the gig kept level with him and the 
deacon’s voice went on resistlessly. 

“We don’t often get a chance at 
you. If the votin’ should go against 
you I expect we shan’t see much 
of you for a bit afterwards. No! 
There'll be no parson poppin’ here, 
there, an’ everywhere; an’ no parson’s 
women-folk kissin’ the babies; an’ 
no district-visitors from door to door 
all day long; an’ as far as you an’ 
yours are concerned the parish ‘ll 
go, as the world says, to the devil 
generally. But after all the parsonin’ 
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f 
it’s had lately the place’ll be all the” 
better left to sweeten for a bit. In 
my opinion, Mr. Leymour, it’s bin 
parsoned till it’s tainted.” 

He stamped his foot and the mare 
tossed her head. She swerved to the 
near side a little ; the cyclist swerved 
more. ‘“ Don’t come too near, Mr. 
Arbon,” he cried sharply. “ Your 
horse seems a little out of hand; I 
hope you are able to manage it.”’ 

“Oh the mare’s right enough, sir.” 
The farmer’s tone flung off the reflec- 
tion acrimoniously. ‘She'll never 
reach half the mischief your spider- 
wheels carry, for she’s more like a 
Christian than many professin’. An’ 
I think I can handle her; I keep to 
my own cattle an’ know ’em ; I ain’t 
like some people tryin’ to plough with 
somebody else’s heifer when there’s 
some underhand advantage to be 
gained.” 

“Do you refer to me, Mr. Arbon?” 

** As Nathan said unto David, Thow 
art the man.” 

“Whose heifer, Mr. Arbon?” They 
had rounded the hill-top, but the rec- 
tor checked himself suddenly, hard 
with meaning. Whose heifer?” 

“You know an’ I know, so don’t 
pretend. It ain’t but a very few 
hours since you sneaked off the 
minute you sighted me.” 

“You shall apologise to me for 
this,” said the rector hotly. “ In- 
stantly!” The angry man felt he 
had lawful excuse for anger. “In 
the name of the lady!” 

“ Apologise?” scoffed the farmer. 
“When it come from her own lips? 
I fancy I hear myself ! ” 

“T shall inform Mrs. Winsley of 
your insult to her,” snapped out the 
cleric at a white heat. “She shall 
know of your refined way of speak- 
ing of her,”—he shot forward—“ at 
once!” He turned his head, and 
seeing from the other’s gaping mouth 
that he had got home a facer, sped 
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on with a quick thrill of triumph. 
“ Good-afternoon,” he said over his 
shoulder. The phrase sped sharp and 
summary, and the cyclist showed the 
mare his back. 


“ What’s he mean?” asked Mr. 
Arbon of his companion blankly. 

“Mean?” echoed Tom. ‘ You see 
what he means. Look at him; he 


means telling Mrs. Winsley what 
you've been calling her, and he 
means getting there first.” 

“Oh,” said the deacon, while the 
mare hung from her driver’s uncer- 
tainty. The cyclist spun fifty yards 
ahead. 

“Look at him,” repeated Tom. 
“Gosh! I wish this mare was mine,— 
I'd give him good-afternoon. A little 
parson in specs on a bike,—look at 
him—you’ve done it now, clean! He’s 
off like a bird.” 

“Oh—h” said Mr. Arbon slowly 
and long-drawn. He stared after the 
rector, his jaw fallen. That gentle- 
man’s receding form, humped and 
vigorous, with something of resolve, 
of triumph, in its effort, spurned him 
with a sense of defeat, present and 
prophetic. The full perception of 
what would result if this escaping 
priest once fulfilled his venomous 
threat clapped in his brain stun- 
ningly. The mare pulled at him as 
though she knew; beside him Tom 
Correll quivered with desire. ‘‘ Oh,” 
he said with a snap of his teeth, “ does 
he?” He took the whip from the 
socket and the mare sprang forward. 

“Can she?” asked Tom Correll, 
wickedly. 

“Can she?” echoed the deacon, 
contemptuously. ‘ We'll just ask her 
for once.” 

Mr. Leymour heard the gig coming 
on; but he was in the very last mood 
for allowing himself to be overtaken. 
He had firmly decided that the assault 
should not be renewed ; he would only 
hear harder, more brutal things, and 
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he would look foolish. He had never 
been extended, of course, but he was 
wiry, and on the long, easy slope a 
bicycle should surely out-pace a horse 
easily; and then he would be able to 
slow down long before he came to the 


village. Some of that racing spirit 
latent in every Englishman sang in 
his blood as he gathered momentum 
with every yard. He scoffed in his 
heart at the sound of wheels behind 
urged with meaning and malice. His 
mount felt alive beneath him. The 
white, deserted highway beckoned, 
narrow between grass, but smooth, 
dustless, and winding gently down- 
ward; just the faintest air from 
the west met and fanned him, pleas- 
antly murmurous of speed. He felt 
he had the start, he knew his was 
the last shot ; and he had died rather 
than yielded one inch of temporary 
advantage to this rustic and rude- 
tongued dissenter who challenged his 
right to place and leadership among 
men. He, too, held on. 

And so the race began. 

When they were fairly at speed,— 
the mare at the top of her stride and 
the man of cloth just beginning to 
wonder how it would end—another 
cyclist passed, racing village-ward. 
He was a little red-headed youth, a 
winner at local sports, and he rode 
a phenomenally high - geared, low- 
handled, feather-weight flier of a 
machine. In passing the young 
champion absorbed Correll’s rejoicing 
grin, noted Arbon’s red, set face, 
marked the parson’s strained, tense 
gaze, and swept on at the rate of 
about thirty miles an hour down the 
lovely incline. He covered five yards 
to Leymour’s three; and presently 
Correll saw him well away, his back 
horizontal and his legs going like the 
piston-rods of a high-speeded twin 
vertical engine. 

“That's riding!” said Tom admir- 
ingly. 
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But the farmer’s eyes were glued 
to Mr. Leymour’s back. “The slope 
helps him now, but you wait,” he said. 
“Tchick, tchick.” 

The young fellow in front rode his 
very hardest and chuckled to himself 
so far as his wind allowed. At a 
bend in the road he risked a look 
round. The parson’s head was lower, 
his elbows wider, his whole attitude 
that of the unredeemed scorcher. 
Beyond him Farmer Arbon bent for- 
ward in his seat, his whip arched 
over the mare as the eager angler 
extends his rod over the water in 
the supreme moment of a_ nibble. 
Young red-head sped on, and three 
minutes later he pretty nearly ran 
over Mrs. Winsley as he skimmed 
round the corner on to the Cross. 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Winsley, almost 
dropping her parasol. She had been 
restless all day and she thought of 
walking down by the school,—you 
can see a good way along that road 
as you drive in from Shendy. The 
young tearaway never heeded her but 
swerved under the sign of THE Sway, 
jumped off and, skidding along on his 
feet several yards, rushed to the open 
window of the taproom, and shouted : 
“The Parson and Harry Arbon’s 
racin’ one another down from Lan- 
leigh Turn! The Parson’s bikin’ an’ 
Harry’s got that free mare of his’n! 
An’—an’ Tom Correll’s ridin’ with 
‘im! Get out an’ see ’em come in! 
It’s jam!” 

His voice cracked at the last word. 
He bent and swayed in a fit of chok- 
ing laughter. Mrs. Winsley gasped 
again and stood staring. The sitters 
in the taproom scrambled outside; 
sundry loiterers hastened ; one quicker 
wit poised himself on the garden wall 
at the mouth of the road, looked, and 
shouted confirmation: “It’s right! 
I can just see em agin Twelve Acres, 
an’ they’re comin’ like mad. They’ll 
be ’ere in no time.” 
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Mrs. Winsley suddenly remem- 
bered she was Mrs. Winsley and 
strolled on calmly, but the village 
generally jumped. Each way the 
news flew, out-speeding wireless or 
any other telegraphy. Down the two 
streets heads protruded as by magic ; 
in twenty seconds all the world came 
hurrying to where the road from 
Shendy gives on to the Cross. Mrs. 
Winsley turned back there, on her 
way home. The gig and the bicycle 
were full in sight, racing hard; the 
crowd swelled every instant, and the 
buzz of excitement began. 

But to Mr. Leymour the hundred 
seconds of that last half mile were an 
eternity wherein he lived many lives. 
The prick of spurring anger, the 
thrill of unwonted speed, the heat of 
contest, the zest of conquering 
counter-stroke against the enemy,— 
these had passed, leaving despair and 
a strangling breathlessness. The air 
sang past him ; hedge and tree shot 
swiftly by as in some fevered dream ; 
the white road, which had lain so 
tempting, streamed up greedily to 
meet him as he was whirled down it, 
the blood drumming in his ears. 

Surely never middle-aged novice 
had scorched like this! But he could 
not stop. His mount gave back the 
angry effort as angrily; his pedals 
came up with an elastic thrust as if 
possessed by some demon of speed ; 
he dared not stop. The vision of a 
sudden check,—of himself hurtling 
through air to iron earth—made 
his thumping heart stick in his 
throat. 

Slowly there crawled to his brain 
some cognisance of the black, hum- 
ming, expectant crowd below. Then 
al] at once he saw the folly, the mad- 
ness, the iniquity of it. He feit for 
the brake, to stop at all events; but 
the lever fell impotent, for in that 
downward rush the connecting screw 
had jarred loose, and the freed bar 
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began to rattle against the head,— 
clink, clink, clink,—horribly. 

“ He’s shot his bolt!” cried Tom 
Correll, a chain-measure behind. 

The parson swayed in his course. 
He made a sudden attempt to back- 
pedal and missed his hold with the 
right foot. The prompt, vicious 
whirr of the disengaged rat-trap filled 
his ears like the crack of doom; a 
fiendish chuckle from behind sickened 
him ; he felt the pursuers upon him 
bodily. A vivid memory of some 
painted chariot-race flashed across 
him,—of foaming nostrils, pounding 
hoofs, devouring wheels, mangled 
humanity beneath. He _ recovered 
miraculously ; in a frantic spurt he 
gained, and Tom Correll thumped the 
splash-board. “By —!” he shouted, 
“he'll lick us yet! ‘You'll have him 
beat you, man; make her move.” 

The deacon grew desperate. Strong 
words escaped him, the cast-off ex- 
pressions of his unregenerate days, 
sadly unfitting the mouth of a church- 
elder. He forgot Mrs. Winsley,— 
save for certain curiously recalled 
races of his youth he forgot every- 
thing in a wild desire to overtake this 
foeman whose flying form mocked him 
as it sped. He flogged, he imprecated, 
while Tom Correll, as he said after, 
“slanged and held tight.” Under lash 
of whip and tongue the mare sprang 
to a wild gallop ; with stretched neck 
and ears laid back she lifted the gig. 
To the parson her bounds shook solid 
earth, and there was no more question 
of his stopping. A maddened animal 
urged by a madder driver,—one slip, 
and this murderous avalanche was 
over him. The hare, hotly pursued, 
is said to look only behind. So the 
cleric, horrified to his very marrow, 
gave no heed to what lay before him, 
but with his hat squeezed down to his 
neck, his glasses fallen to his nose, 
his face trickling sweat, his coat-tails 
flying, and his whiskers streaming 
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backwards in the breeze, he strove 
for his very life to fly from the 
furious hoofs and the relentless, 
rasping wheels in his wake. 

Ahead, at the Cross, the village 
waited in a packed ecstasy. It was 
inconceivable, this amazing, glorious 
impropriety. The total lapse of two 
such leading embodiments of orthodox 
piety into so sporting a contest tickled 
them all to the supremest delight, and 
presently it stirred them to the most 
delirious partisanship. Here,—some- 
how it was felt—here, and not at the 
poll, was the very grapple of the con- 
test. The crowd, with Mrs. Winsley 
an unheeded unit at its rim, tossed, 
bubbled, and seethed. 

There rose a babel of shouts, yells, 
screams,—encouraging, warning, jeer- 
ing, ironic, earnest. All eyes were 
fixed on the competitors. In the 
level straight for home the parson led 
by a few yards only. His coat-tails 
spread and swung ; with his shoulders 
humped and his head squat between 
them he showed an uncouth bunch of 
a man, “Like an ole crow tuggin’ 
at a worm,” as one said, screaming 
the simile. Behind him Arbon’s face 
shone, a red disc above his huge, 
coated figure,—‘ Like a full moon 
risin’ over a wheat cob,” to quote 
the same word-painter. When they 
were within some hundred yards a 
mad wag rushed across the way, 
scraping as he went a line with his 
foot, and lay down at one end with 
his eye along it amid a frenzy of 
hilarious applause. 

The awaiting spectators, for the 
moment hushed, packed themselves 
away in twin lines. Mrs. Winsley’s 
parasol shook in her hand. The gig- 
wheels crackled on the road. Tom 
Correll craned as if he would take 
flight. The deacon’s elbows worked 
to the gallop. The parson’s face, 
drawn, glaring, oblivious, with mouth 
a vertical oval, made a nightmare 
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of agonised effort. A vibrant buzz 
hailed the mare’s nose level with the 
cyclist’s pedals. Correll half rose, 
making a speaking-trumpet of his 
hand. “ Wheels count,” he yelled, 
“wheels count!” 

The huge and instant chorus of 
“Wheels count!” was interrupted 
by frantic appeals to “Give ‘em 
room!” The human avenue swayed 
and shouted. As the mare got her 
nose in front the partisans of Chapel 
with one voice shouted “ Arbon-n !” 
and a breath later the adherents of 
Mother Church raised “ Leymour-r-r !” 
like a war-cry, and the final consonant 
mingled, and held, and swelled to one 
roar of acclaim. Hard upon it leapt 
the unanimous verdict “ Dead heat ! 
Dead heat!” with wavings of hats 
and clappings of hands, with laughter 
uproarious and hysterical, with ges- 
tures indescribable. 

The tumult was checked suddenly. 
The deacon was seen lying back in 
his seat, reining in. The cyclist was 
seen swaying in his saddle drunkenly, 
dangerously near. A dog rushed 
across the way with a shrill yelp. 
For one bewildering instant dusty 
wheel and black and white terrier 
appeared inextricably mingled, and 
then the bicycle seemed to sprawl 
across and over, and the rider slid 
limply to earth and lay there, face 
upwards, his arms spreading. A 
quick ripple of laughter stopped in a 
hush,—the charged silence of tragedy 
impending — for the waltzing mare 
seemed hard on him,—over him. 
But to the desperate strain at her 
bit she swerved, and reared aloft, 
making the nearer spectators shrink 
with short, quick cries. As she 
alighted safely on all-fours her driver 
lurched heavily, but Tom Correll 
jumped afoot like a sprightly groom, 
and sprang to her head. The crowd 


vented a long sighing murmur. 
Mr. Arbon lumbered to earth. He 
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stooped over his prostrate rival, his 
face: pale, a stammered, anxious en- 
quiry on his lips. Mr. Leymour lay 
with his mouth open and his chest 
heaving. Presently he looked into 
the farmer’s face and smiled, and 
moved as if to rise. Then Mr. 
Arbon smiled too. “Let me, Mr. 
Leymour,” he said, “let me.” 

With the word he took the clergy- 
man by the shoulders, grunted, and 
set him on his feet. “Sure you aint 
hurt, sir?” he asked, brushing him 
with a hand that trembled slightly. 
“ Sure ?” 

“What was it?” asked Mr. Ley- 
mour, shaking himself reassuringly, 
but still rather dazed. 

“Tt was the dog,” said Mr. Arbon 
as the buzzing crowd swarmed round 
them. ‘“ We was very close, an’ my 
heart went thump.” He drew a long 
breath of relief,—the ease of bitter- 
ness spent in struggle, or the miss of 
bodily injury imminent and escaped. 
He swiftly imagined what a castas- 
trophe might have been. “It was 
a mercy!” he ejaculated. “ Mr. 
Leymour aint hurt, friends,” he sang 
out as though he were leading a 
Hallelujah. “All safe and sound,— 
a little more room, please.” Mr. 
Arbon caught sight of Mrs. Winsley 
on the fringe of the crowd and per- 
ceived he was figuring worthily ; at 
that moment he almost could have 
hugged his rival. “Some of you 
take care o’ the bicycle,” he com- 
manded. 

“T couldn’t stop,” said Mr. Ley- 
mour, recovering; “and then I rather 
lost myself, I think.” 

“Our hosses both got their heads a 
bit,” said Mr. Arbon loudly, for the 
public ear; “comin’ home you see, 
an’ down hill too. The mare’s findin’ 
her behaviours now though,” he said, 
glancing to where Tom Correll stood 
patting and soothing the smoking 
animal. “Shall I drive you up, Mr. 
BB 2 
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Leymour?” he asked protectively, as 
they moved through the spectators 
together. 

“T think I will walk that little 
way, thank you, Mr. Arbon,” said 
the rector. 

Mrs. Winsley, all flushes and 
anxiety, bore down on them. “Come 
in and rest a minute, Mr. Leymour,” 
she said, when she had been assured 
and was shaking hands; “and you, 
too, Mr. Arbon ; you can leave your 
horse, can’t you? I saw it, and I 
was frightened! Come in.” Her 
hand rested in Mr. Arbon’s. 

“Tt will do you good,” said Mr. 
Arbon to the rector, endorsingly, 
feeling the pressure of her fingers. 

But Mr. Leymour begged to be 
excused. “My friend Mr. Arbon 
must accept for both of us,” he said, 
smiling to the deacon and Mrs. 
Winsley. 

“T will just go a few steps with 
you first,” said Mr. Arbon, politely, 


as the rector glanced at him shrewdly. 
“Joseph,” he called to a_ villager, 
“just take Mr. Leymour’s machine 
up to his house—thank you, Joseph. 
In two minutes, Mrs. Winsley, askin’ 
your leave.” 
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“This is very strange,” said the 
rector slowly, when he and Mr. 
Arbon had drawn clear. 

“They think so,” said the deacon 
half turning to the amused, buzzing 
company that stood looking after 
them. “There'll be jokes; you can’t 
shut the world’s mouth.” 

“ But we can keep our own shut, 
eh, Mr. Arbon?” 

“You may count on me,” said Mr. 
Arbon emphatically. 

“And on your friend, Mr. Cor- 
rell ?” 

“Tl answer for him, Mr. Ley- 
mour.” 

“T can hardly understand, yet, 
how it occurred,” said the rector. 

“A little outbreak of the old 
Adam,” said the deacon wisely. 

“Thank you for coming so far,” 
said Mr. Leymour. “TI was glad you 
dropped that little hint about our 
mounts getting master. To-morrow, 
I suppose, we shall have to be in 
opposition again.” 

** Ah, well,” said Mr. Arbon as he 
shook hands cordially. Then he re- 
turned to Mrs. Winsley and took her 
to his meeting, where they received 
a regular ovation. 





THE TRAVELLER IN PERSIA.! 


JOURNEYING in Persia has many 
merits, of which the first and greatest 
is that, unless you are very poor, you 
travel on horseback ; and if you are 
very poor, you travel on foot, which 
is the next best. It is true that if 
you ride your own horses, which is 
far the pleasanter way, you cannot 
for long cover much more than thirty 
miles a day, and such progress may 
appear tedious to the man who 
travels merely in order to reach his 
destination; but any man, who by 
nature or force of circumstances (which 
is more pardonable) is in this predica- 
ment, may, if he scorns fatigue and 
keeps to main roads, ride post. Then, 
if he has the luck to find relays, he 
can travel almost as fast as a Russian 
express, and be happy. But he would 
be happier still, had he remained 
at home, and never ventured into 
countries which have not yet realised 
that man’s chief end is to do some- 
thing and go somewhere as quickly 
as possible. 

For those, however, who have not 
yet bowed the knee to the spirit of the 
motor-car there is no travelling like 
travelling on horseback, provided only 
that the roads are not impassable and 
the weather fair. In Persia these 
two conditions are seldom wanting. 
There is hardly such a thing as a 
made road,—though it was announced 
some two years ago that Russian 
engineers were about to make one 
from the frontier to Tabriz—but, ex- 
cept for a short time after the melt- 
ing of the snow in spring, roads are 

‘The description which follows applies 


only to Azerbaijan, the province visited 
by the writer. 


seldom too bad for comfortable riding. 
The ground, being in most parts rocky 
or at least stony, dries with wonder- 
ful speed ; and as a Persian horse is 
accustomed even to galloping upon 
stony ground, the traveller can often 
go as fast as humanity allows. There 
are occasionally obstacles, irrigation 
canals with steep banks to scramble 
up and down, broad rivers, not 
always bridged, which are difficult in 
spring, and many steep and rocky 
paths in the mountains, with pre- 
cipices unpleasantly near. But these 
are not more than enough to diversify 
the way; unless indeed you venture 
into the more difficult parts of the 
mountains. 

And then there is the weather. 
Even in winter riding is pleasant, 
provided the snow be not too deep 
and the wind not too strong; and 
as a rule they are not. It is a new 
and pleasant sensation to sit on a 
rock for lunch and bask in the sun 
with snow deep round you and a hard 
frost. If the snow be deeper, it is less 
pleasant, for to lead a horse up a moun- 
tain path, yourself up to the waist in 
snow, and both of you occasionally 
struggling in a drift, is undeniably 
hard exercise to take in a fur coat ; 
but that is all. English horses so 
seldom see snow that I cannot say 
whether, like dogs, they have a taste 
for it, but Persian horses evidently 
like it. In a foot of snow my horse, if 
he was fresh, preferred to gallop, and 
where he might have taken a beaten 
path or a bare slope, chose the un- 
trodden snow. There was one thing, 
however, which he did not like, and 
that was crossing a frozen stream 
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on doubtful ies, with a hoof going 
through now and then ; but happily 
the streams are seldom deep. 

On these winter journeys one first 
perceives how numerous the animal 
population must be. At othor seasons 
you seldom see the trace of a wild 
animal, except perhaps a hare, and 
wonder where they hide and how 
they live, for many of the lower hills 
are bare earth, only sprinkled with 
stones, and too little broken to give 
much cover. But in winter the snow 
is riddled with tracks of wolves 
and foxes and many smaller animals, 
though the creatures themselves keep 
out of sight in the day-time. 

Yet winter travelling is not the 
most characteristic, for snow ex- 
tinguishes differences, especially in a 
treeless country ; and roadside in- 
cidents are fewer, for the open 
country is deserted and the few 
travellers on the roads are bent on 
business. Spring and early summer, 
or autumn are the pleasantest seasons 


for travelling, and each has its 
peculiar merits and defects. Spring 


gives cool air and a greener land- 
scape, for then for a month or so 
there may be seen a little grass and 
herbage about the hill-sides, and 
later on the green retreats to the 
irrigated spots and leaves the inter- 
mediate spaces as brown as before. 
But in spring heavy rain is still in- 
conveniently frequent, and swollen 
rivers and swampy ground impede 
the traveller. There are some bridges 
in Persia, but in the Azerbaijan at 
least they are not too common or 
too good. Over the larger rivers 
there are some fine and beautiful 
bridges, most of them built in Mongol 
times and, though half ruinous, still 
serviceable. The town of Maragha 
even boasts two such, both of them 
handsome. One of them is furnished 
with a square tower at one end, 
presumably a guard-house, which is 
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very finely ornamented with patterns 
in glazed tiles, dark red and blue and 
green. These bridges rise steeply to 
the centre and are usually borne by 
two or three arches of the form 
most common in the country, pointed, 
but wide, and with a somewhat fiat- 
tened curve. Good stone bridges of 
a similar pattern, and even orna- 
mented with tiles, are still built occa- 
sionally. There is one such in the 
plain of Solduz, which has been built 
in the last few years, and the cost 
defrayed by contributions levied on 
the inhabitants ; but such bridges are 
rare, and in spring, when the water 
is swollen and fords are difficult, the 
traveller is often obliged to go some 
distance out of his way. Over smaller 
streams the bridge, if there be one, 
is formed of tree-trunks covered with 
earth, which soon slips through and 
leaves gaps dangerous to horses’ legs. 
By good fortune at the time I was 
travelling most, the Crown Prince of 
Persia was touring in the district, 
and gangs of men were busy repair- 
ing the bridges along his route and 
even improving the road itself by 
cutting away banks, where the side- 
ways slope was steep, as it often is 
when the road skirts a hill. Thus 
his visit produced at least one public 
benefit. 

In later summer and autumn these 
watery obstacles cease, for the rivers 
shrink or disappear entirely, being 
drawn off for irrigation, and their 
steep banks, when they are steep, 
are easy to a Persian horse. Till 
autumn the heat is a little severe 
for travelling at mid-day, even in the 
highlands, but nevertheless the season 
has many compensations. There is 
no lack of good water, and from June 
to October there is fruit in abun- 
dance, at least in the more fertile 
districts, a delicious series, beginning 
with cherries and white mulberries 
and running down through peaches 
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and plums and apricots to end in 
grapes and melons. They are not 
finer than the fruit of other lands, 
but a dusty road and a long ride 
give them a peculiar relish, and 
better still, the traveller may eat 
without fear, and be all the fresher 
for his debauch. 

The fruit with which this part of 
Persia is most bountifully blessed is 
the grape. Of this the natives count, 
I believe, more than thirty kinds, 
each with its own name. There are 
black and purple and light red, white, 
and yellow, globular and oval, some 
as long as the common sort of Cali- 
fornian grapes. They differ too in 
size and flavour and degrees of sweet- 
ness, and are appropriated to different 
uses. Some are preferred for wine, 
some for preparing a kind of treacle, 
some for drying into raisins and cur- 
rants, others for eating fresh. And 
each kind is good. The best raisins 
are better than any which reach 
England, but unfortunately they are 
not well sorted when packed for ex- 
port, and so do not command a proper 
price. 

The wine also is good, and if better 
made might be excellent. The dis- 
trict of Maragha is famous for both 
raisins and wine, and deserves its 
reputation. Its white wine, made by 
Armenians, has a very delicate nutty 
flavour, and is worthy of a place 
beside the best wines of Europe. 
Like most Persian wines it is strong, 
and would be the better for keeping, 
but it is not the custom in that dis- 
trict to keep wines long. That which 
I drank was commended as very old, 
but its age was not more than four or 
five years. Besides excellent raisins 
of the ordinary sort, Maragha pro- 
duces a special kind of white raisin 
for export to Russia, where it is said 
to be esteemed. The grapes, when 
only half dried, are dipped in boiling 
water, and this has the effect of pre- 
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serving their colour and softening the 
skin ; they are very sweet, and have 
something of the consistency of can- 
died fruit. 

The grapes for eating are good, too, 
though not so surpassingly good as 
the raisins, and they are not unappre- 
ciated ; the native despatches many 
large bunches at a sitting. But 
though the eaten grape is sweet, it 
is sad that a country so gifted by 
Nature should be in the ungrateful 
hands of Mussulmans, and her bounty 
perverted to ignoble uses. True, many 
Moslems partake of the fermented 
juice by stealth, or openly if they 
are great enough to defy opinion, 
and we know from Persian poets 
that this is no new transgression. 
They are, however, few, and most of 
the priceless juice is squandered in 
prosaic gluttony and sweetmeats, 
while nobler nations must damp their 
spirits with thin and chilling beer. 
Worse still, it is asserted (and though 
I never saw the horrible fact I be- 
lieve it to be true) that at vintage 
time in some parts of Persia horses 
are fed on grapes. 

These observations upon grapes and 
other fruits of Persia may seem irre- 
levant to the main subject of this 
paper; but the digression is truly 
pertinent. To understand aright the 
spirit of Persian travel in summer- 
time the reader must have always in 
mind this back-ground of cool springs 
and juicy fruits. To ride is good ; to 
be bathed and saturated with the heat 
of a cloudless sky is good; to look 
far over bare plains and hills whitened 
by the glare of the sun is also good ; 
even the sand and dust are good, for 
in Persia there is seldom wind exough 
to raise them high, and they accord 
with the character of the scene and 
intensify it. Yet none of these 
things, excellent though they be, 
would please entirely but for the help 
of contrast. The Persian traveller 
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in summer combines the pleasures of 
virtue and of indulgence: upon the 
road heat and toil, not excessive, 
but enough to soothe the cravings of 
a restless conscience; then in his 
chamber of the caravanserai, or under 
a shady tree, comes balmy repose with 
the stretching of stiffened limbs and 
loosening of belts and buttons, and a 
repast (if the place be too poor to 
provide more) of dry sheets of bread 
and sour curds. Thus luxuriously 
furnished he mocks at the foolishness 
of home-keeping Epicureans, wearily 
chewing their unearned and savour- 
less dainties. They desire the same 
end as he, but know not how to 
achieve it. 

Yet it is strange that even the 
Persians themselves, who desire that 
end as heartily and pursue it more 
steadily than most Europeans, have 
not learnt to use the advantages of 
their country. The rich travel softly 
and slowly, half a day’s journey at a 
time, with sunshades up and _ horses 
ambling delicately ; all the remainder 
of the day they spend at the caravan- 
serai. This is wiser than needless 
haste, and I do not blame them for 
delay, but because with such a mode 
of travelling they cannot be tired 
enough to attain true happiness. For 
this one good thing we of the West 
have at last gained, one precious drop 
of wisdom distilled from much unpro- 
fitable experience, the knowledge that 
a tired body is a surer way to peace 
than a quiet mind, and easier of at- 
tainment. Count Tolstoi has even 
discovered that physical labour is 
the one thing necessary to salvation. 
We now clearly apprehend why the 
path of virtue has always been de- 
picted as laborious, and why the 
multiplication of labour-saving me- 
chanisms has made the world so 
unhappy. Thus on the highest and 
most Epicurean ground the leisurely 
proceeding of the Persian noble is to 
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be deplored. He is compelled to sub- 
stitute opium for exertion, and the 
peace of opium is disturbed by un- 
pleasant dreams. 

While the traveller rests in his 
caravanserai let us observe what sort 
of a place it is, though many have 
described it before now. If the place 
is important enough, it will be a 
large courtyard with a tank of water 
in the centre, and surrounded, or, 
partly surrounded, by a balcony sup- 
ported by pillars of brick. The 
balconies are sometimes roofed over, 
and often there is a second balcony 
on the outer face of the building, at 
least on the side facing the main 
street. Opening on to these are 
separate chambers with doors and 
windows and perhaps even a fire-place, 
(not a grate), but no sort of furniture. 
In these the guest lodges and puts 
down his baggage. When he enters 
he has them sprinkled with water and 
swept and spread with cane matting 
and rugs, if he has none of his own. 
In the colonnade under the balconies 
are mangers in the wall, and behind 
it, under the upper storey, are covered 
stables and store-rooms. This is 
almost all the accommodation pro- 
vided. The keeper of the caravan- 
serai can usually supply fodder for 
your horses and water to drink, and 
often tea and a samovar ; and some- 
times you may even get a share of 
a mess of stewed mutton or fowls. 
Generally, however, even tea must be 
bought in the village, for the ordi- 
nary traveller carries his provision 
with him. 

In small places the accommodation 
is even less; a courtyard, with per- 
haps a stable in one corner, and for 
the guests a room or two on the 
upper storey, reached by a crumbling 
mud stair-case, or just a space on the 
flat roof, preferable at most seasons 
to the rooms. The building, like all 
but very sumptuous houses, will prob- 














ably be of sun-dried bricks, rough- 
cast with mud and chopped straw ; 
but in very splendid caravanserais the 
rooms may be white-washed, and the 
columns and the facing of the entrance 
made of noble red burnt bricks. I 
even know one where the outer 
balcony is adorned with landscapes 
painted on the plaster by a local 
artist ; but the chaste simplicity of 
grey mud is more harmonious and 
in better keeping with its surround- 
ings. It is the great merit of mud 
architecture that no skill of man can 
make it worse than inoffensive, and 
against a blue sky it is the best 
possible foreground. And its simpli- 
city is in keeping with the rest, be- 
cause the best of caravanserais is 
more stable than inn. Below in 
the court-yard horses and asses are 
snorting and champing and munching 
night and day, and their soiled and 
tattered attendants are moving or 
sleeping among them. As you lie on 
the roof, stray dogs and cats or fowls 
wander by, prospecting for a meal, or 
run over you lightly while you sleep. 
But unless the dogs take to howling 
at night, these rural accompaniments 
are not unpleasant, and a caravanserai 
is not the worst of lodgings, if you 
carry your own bedding,—an import- 
ant proviso—and its charges are not 
high. 

Besides the larger caravanserais 
there are here and there humbler 
stopping-places, the chaikhanas or tea- 
houses. These generally lie upon the 
main roads about midway between the 
regular stations and are onlv destined 
to afford accommodation for the mid- 
day halt. In Persia the roads are 
divided into stages of some twenty 
miles, and caravanserais are only to 
be found at the regular points of 
stoppage ; the traveller who wishes 
to cover more than the day’s stage, 
must either push on a whole stage 
farther or put up with chance accom- 
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modation in some village or chaikhana. 
The chaikhana as a rule provides no- 
thing but tea, and perhaps drinking- 
water and fodder. It is usually a 
mud hut with one dark room for 
guests furnished with a seat of earth 
round the walls. If the European 
would have water as well as tea, he 
must bring his own cup with him, for 
the Shiah inn-keeper will not have 
his vessels defiled by infidel lips, and 
will only pour water from his pitcher 
into your cup. Yet since as a rule he 
makes no scruple of serving your tea 
in his own glasses, it is difficult 
to perceive by what principle he is 
guided. Does boiling remove cere- 
monial pollution as it removes more 
material kinds of infection ? 

The tea provided at these places, 
like all tea in Persia, is a surprising 
concoction. The use of tea has come 
in from Russia of late years and the 
samovar is always employed in the 
making of it, but the product bears 
but a superficial likeness to the Rus- 
sian. The tea is drunk from glasses, 
not cups, and no milk is used, but 
this is all the likeness. In Persia a 
pinch of tea is put into the pot, which 
is then filled with water from the 
samovar and placed upon the top of 
it to keep hot till the tea has drawn. 
In about half an hour it is considered 
to be ready, and a little of the decoc- 
tion is poured into each glass; about 
as much in proportion as the whiskey 
in a glass of whiskey and soda-water 
for a moderate drinker. The glass is 
now piled half way, or even to the top, 
with lumps of beetroot sugar broken 
from a loaf, and the interstices are filled 
with boiling water from the samo- 
var. When the traveller has refreshed 
himself with a glass or two of this 
compound at the rate of a farthing 
or a halfpenny the glass, he usually 
goes on to cold water. 

But in the chaikhana he has at 
least this resource and is better off 
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there than when he is paying a visit 
of ceremony. The visitor must always 
drink two or three glasses of tea, and, 
should his host be rich and wish to 
pay him honour, a cup or two of 
coffee, similarly prepared, will follow, 
and after that perhaps a little 
chocolate or sherbet. In hot weather 
he may escape with sherbet only, and 
sherbet, though over-sweet, has the 
merit of being iced. At times of 
festival a man may have to pay a 
dozen or so of calls in a day. When 
he returns home in the evening he 
feels that two or three Christmas 
dinners in succession would be a 
lighter tribute to custom. 

Chaikhanas are found not only on 
the road, but often in and about 
towns. Many of these latter are 
temporary structures only put up to 
accommodate the townspeople when 
they come out to take the air, and 
others are open all the year round 
and are much frequented, for there is 
never a lack of unemployed males 
about the streets of a Persian town. 
Water-pipes are an additional attrac- 
tion, but they are being superseded 
by cigarettes. Pipes, with massive 
stems a foot or two in length, are also 
used occasionally. These are often 
handsomely ornamented with silver, 
but have no mouth-pieces ; the smoker 
must put the flat end of the stem 
against his lips, for it is far too large 
to insert. In the mountains the pipe 
in common use has a stem five or six 
feet long. Besides tobacco opium is 
smoked very generally, and often in 
excess. 

The 
young 


refreshments affected by the 
are sweetmeats and melon 
seeds. The sweetmeats sold in the 
streets are little more than coloured 
sugar, though it is said that Persian 
ladies spend much of their time in 
concocting more elaborate kinds. 
The vendors squat upon the ground 
behind a little tray, and the price 
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charged is infinitesimal. They can 
scarcely make as good a living as the 
beggars, who are as numerous in 
Persia as in other Mahomedan 
countries. 

But the repose of these halting- 
places carries my thoughts to another 
kind of caravanserai, which still more 
often meets the wayfarer’s eyes along 
a Persian road; not to that “ whose 
curtains are alternate night and day,” 
but to resting-places of more confined 
dimensions. In Persia grave-yards 
are often seen by the high-roads, and 
sometimes far away from any existing 
village, all alone in the sand. They 
are unenclosed and seemingly uncared 
for. The head-stones are usually 
rudely hewn or even shapeless and 
uninscribed, and many of them lean 
over or have fallen flat, as though 
the modern Persian was not so punc- 
tual in paying honour to the dead as 
were his forefathers, who built some 
noble tombs. At Maragha is a Mus- 
sulman graveyard perhaps a mile in 
length and spreading over the slopes 
of several hills outside the town. 
Many of the tomb-stones are very 
ancient, to judge both by their shape 
and by the lettering of the inscrip- 
tions. Most of the older ones are of 
tabular form, about the length of a 
human body, or somewhat more, and 
about eighteen inches wide, the height 
somewhat greater than the breadth. 
In some cases the top is cut into the 
shape of a sloping roof, though with- 
out projecting eaves, and one at least 
was evidently designed to represent a 
building, for in the centre of one side 
was carved an arched doorway. The 
sloping roof is noteworthy, because 
flat roofs are now universal in this 
part of Persia. Most of these tombs 
are raised upon a base of one low step, 
and one of them consisted only of 
several steps, each smaller than the 
last and the topmost no higher than 
the rest. Another, which is locally 











called the tomb of the two brothers, 
is also singular in form. Two blocks 
of stone stand some distance apart 
upon a base and are united above by 
a flat slab, thus leaving an open space 
beneath. The stones in all these 
tombs are carefully squared, though 
destitute of mouldings, and the upper 
face, and sometimes the sides of the 
central block, are enriched with in- 
cised ornaments and _ inscriptions. 
The ornaments differ somewhat in 
style from modern Persian work, 
being simpler and less fantastic in 
design. One or two patterns sug- 
gested a reminiscence of Greek work. 

As Maragha was at one time the 
capital of the Mongol kings, some of 
these ancient tombs may well be 
graves of wealthy and noble persons, 
and therefore cannot fairly be com- 
pared with the sorry stones outside a 
small modern town or village. Yet 
even in these one would expect to 
see a finer tomb here and there, and 
I saw none. Even inscriptions are 
rare, and where present they are rude, 
whereas the inscriptions at Maragha 
are fine specimens of ornamental 
writing. Also the difference of form 
remains. In the modern grave-yards 
upright head-stones are general, and 
horizontal slabs rare. 

The tabular form, it may be noted, 
is also used by the Syrians and is 
very general in their grave-yards, 
both old and new. But the stones 
differ in shape from those of the 
tombs at Maragha, having no base, 
and being broader and higher in pro- 
portion to their length. They usually 
bear inscriptions in Estrangela char- 
acters, and conventional ornaments 
differing from the Persian. On some 
of the older stones are rude figures of 
men and animals representing scenes 
from daily life. These like the rest 
are sunk in the face of the stone, not 
in relief. A form of stone to be seen 
in both Christian and Mussulman 
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graveyards is the figure of a ram, of 
which only the head is detached, the 
body being merely a block of stone 
roughly rounded and devoid of 
legs. Syrian grave-yards, like Mussul- 
man, are unenclosed, but sometimes 
honoured persons are buried inside 
a church and their graves are covered 
with the same table-slabs as those 
outside. In some cases the bodies of 
Syrians, and no doubt of Mussulmans 
too, are laid in small cists formed of 
roughly fitting slabs of stone, below 
the ground level; and sometimes the 
gaping ends of these may be seen 
protruding from the face of a bank, 
where the hill-side has been cut 
away. 

But for fear the reader does not 
enjoy as he should the contemplation 
of grave-yards, I must turn to the 
less equivocal delights of travel. One 
of the chief of these is the setting 
out at early dawn or in the twilight 
before it. The beauty of dawn has 
been observed not infrequently by 
poets and even by less gifted folk, 
and Persian dawns are not perhaps 
more beautiful than those of other 
lands; but they are more to be 
trusted. In general I am no fanatic 
upon the point of early rising. Here 
in England it would argue a perilously 
sanguine temperament to rise early in 
the hope of seeing the sun rise after 
you, and even Alpine sunrises are apt 
to deceive; besides it is inconvenient 
to wait some hours for breakfast. But 
in Persia the sun does actually and 
visibly rise almost every day of the 
year, and when travelling it is con- 
venient to rise with him. Moreover, 
rising is easier when you sleep in the 
open air, and dressing not laborious 
when it means only the putting on 
of boots and socks ; and this is often 
all, for the night air is chilly even 
in June and you cannot carry much 
bedding on horseback. A grumble, 
as your servant’s voice breaks into 
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your dreams, a shake, a pitcher of 
water over your hands and head, a 
mouthful of bread and curds, or 
perhaps tea, if you have a good 
servant, and you are ready in time 
to growl at the man for not having 
the horses saddled sooner. You get 
under way and turn out into the high 
road, or perhaps splash through a ford 
or two, and begin to climb a moun- 
tain path. The first mile or so is 
a little chilly, but as your blood 
warms, you have your reward. The 
pleasure felt is indeed not a thing 
to be described. The sweetness of 
morning air and the transfiguring 
wonders of the change from purple 
twilight to broad day, the successive 
colours of the sky, and of the shadows 
climbing down the hills, are things 
that most men have seen and felt. 
Only in Persia they are seen so often 
that the remembrance of them colours 
every thought of travel there, and 
stands out as the chief of its pleasures. 
Moreover, they are enhanced by con- 
trast ; by nine or ten o’clock the sky 
is spread out hot and cloudless, the 
shadows have gone, the earth has 
again become an expanse of un- 
sheltered grey, and the traveller is 
returning to his diurnal state of 
thirst and heat. 

Still, except in some barren and 
lonely districts, this is not all he 
sees. The landscape is often diversi- 
fied with patches of green, and the 
roads with fellow-travellers, in parties 
or long processions. Sometimes it is 
a peasant woman in her blue envelope, 
perched on the back of a lean horse, 
her husband paddling beside them, 
and now and again encouraging the 
beast with a blow or a groan; some- 
times a solitary rider tugging at his 
cruel Persian bit and digging his 


shovel-shaped stirrups into his horse’s 
sides to display his paces ; sometimes 
a pair of Persian youths on foot 
setting out to shoot with guns and 
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dogs, beguiling the way by wailing 
a quavering love-song, and them- 
selves conscious of their resemblance 
to the adorable Majnun of whom 
they sing. With their pencilled eye- 
brows and glossy love-locks, their 
henna-tipped fingers and their ele- 
gant clothes, they realise the ideal 
of youthful beauty as depicted upon 
painted Persian pencases. “Tis pity 
that such charms should be wasted 
on that peasant woman who has just 
gone by ; and you see they feel it. 
But more numerous than human 
beings are beasts of burden, camels, 
pack-horses, and, above all, donkeys. 
These are the commonest of all way- 
side sights, and on meeting them your 
Syrian seldom fails to bring out his 
well-worn witticism, and point to 
them as the “railway-train of Iran.” 
Call them the luggage-train and the 
title will be still more appropriate, for 
they are not greatly inferior in speed 
to such trains here, and their carrying 
power is wonderful; I was told, but 
will not vouch for the statement, that 
a donkey will carry about two hundred 
and-fifty pounds of grain. He some- 
times at least has to carry as much 
as that, for the driver, when tired, 
will perch himself upon the top of the 
load. Donkey-boys are good riders ; 
they jump up on to some part of the 
animal, and there adhere comfortably 
in whatever position they chance to 
light. It sometimes happens that a 
donkey so treated collapses or gives 
way under the mere weight of his 
legitimate burden. Then he cannot 
move till he is lifted on to his legs 
again ; but once up, he patters along 
as before, his knees bent under the 
weight, and covers a good four miles 
an hour. It is a hard life, though he 
is not often beaten brutally, but if 
he has any personal vanity, he may 
find some consolation in his finery. 
Even the common pack-donkey is 
seldom unadorned ; if he has nothing 














more, there are usually coloured 
tassels of wool adorning his head, 
neck, and quarters, and sometimes 
his saddle-cloth is also parti-coloured. 
It is characteristic of the country that 
these trappings are rarely absent, and 
still more that they are nearly always 
old and faded. 

Camels are not so much used, but 
they are common enough, and go even 
in the snow. They are of course 
roped together, but the procession is 
not headed by a donkey, as in some 
countries, and few horses object to 
them. They are never other than 
picturesque, but they are not comely 
beasts, and a train of camels in the 
spring is a marvel of untidiness. At 
that season they moult, and naked 
patches alternate with bunches of 
long sandy hair. Not even a mangy 
dog can look so utterly disreputable 
and forlorn. 

Dogs, too, are a very common sight 
and not unimportant to the traveller. 
They are of two kinds, the Kurdish 
sheep-dog, black-muzzled, shaggy, of a 
whitish yellow colour and larger than 
a St. Bernard, and the town curs. 
The latter are a more mixed breed 
and vary in size and colour. Most of 
them have apparently a strain of 
wolf, and also of the Kurdish dog, 
but they are commonly smaller (about 
the size of a collie), and yellow. They 
have the habits of the scavenger dogs 
of most Eastern towns, but do not 
seem to go in packs as the dogs of 
Constantinople do, and are less like 
jackals. Their favourite haunt at 
Urmi is the place for slaughtering 
sheep just outside the city wall. The 
blood runs into a trench and thence 
flows in a stream down the slope; 
there the dogs resort to lick it up,— 
one of the many illustrations of scrip- 
tural phrases which Persia still fur- 
nishes. Unfortunately the slaughter 
of sheep is not confined to that one 
spot. You may see the operation 
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performed by the side of the street 
outside a butcher’s shop; and the 
beast is allowed to bleed in the 
roadway. 

But the sheep-dogs are more im- 
portant to the traveller. The poor 
city cur is inoffensive, but the others 
are aggressive and sometimes for- 
midable. If you pass too near a flock 
of sheep or goats guarded by them, 
they will at least make a demonstra- 
tion, and in some mountain villages 
they are so dangerous to strangers 
that it is not safe to walk out without 
the company of a villager. In the 
villages of the plain they are demon- 
strative, but can be kept off by sticks 
or stones. Still they are annoying, 
even to a horseman, for their coats 
are so thick that a well-aimed cut 
with a whip gives no real satisfaction. 

These dogs are often kept to guard 
the house, even when there are no 
sheep, and have recognised owners ; 
but they are never domesticated or 
cared for as in the West, and there- 
fore remain half savage. As sheep- 
dogs they are much less intelligent 
than ours; they guard the flock, but 
do not drive it, for the sheep are 
guided by the shepherd. I am told 
that in the mountains they follow 
him, and that he pipes to them, but 
this sight I had not the pleasure to 
see. Even as protectors these dogs 
are not perfect, for in spite of their 
size and strength many of them will 
not face a wolf, and many sheep are 
carried off. 

Wolves, it would seem, seldom or 
never hunt in packs in that part of 
Persia, even in winter, but they are 
bold. They not rarely carry off 
children from the villages, and more 
than once a wolf has taken a child 
from between its parents, when they 
were sleeping on the roof in summer. 
In hard winters they sometimes have 
ventured into the city of Urmi, and 
their tracks are often to be seen in 
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the snow outside. In the summer, 
too, they will come down and lie in 
the vineyards close by, presumably in 
quest of hares, which are common ; 
and in winter a single wolf will some- 
times pursue a traveller, but this is a 
rare event. In the course of many 
days’ travel you may perhaps catch 
a distant glimpse of a prowling wolf 
towards sunset, but hardly more. 

If wild animals are rarely to be 
seen by the road-side, birds are 
plentiful, except in the depth of 
winter, and where they fail the other 
orders often take their place, snakes, 
lizards, tortoises, and insects. In the 
dryest places, where even birds are 
few, tortoises craw] about and bask 
in the sun, and beetles of various 
kinds are numerous. A species of 
dung-beetle, larger than the English, 
is often so plentiful as to stud the 
road with black patches. Snakes, 
one of which is blood-red, are not 
rare, and lizards of several kinds are 
common, but both are too nimble to 
be studied easily and I can give no 
detailed description of them. In- 
sects of the grasshopper kind are 
almost as numerous as beetles, and 
as varied in size and colour; the 
locust is the largest. Butterflies are 
many and beautiful, though not con- 
spicuously larger than those of Europe. 
The most novel in colouring was a 
small butterfly of which the wings 
are entirely green. 

All these creatures amuse the eye, 
but except the crickets they are voice- 
less, and the dry country is often 
silent where it is full of life. To 
make amends every place where there 
is stagnant water teems with frogs, 
and at night-time it is hard to say 
whether dogs or frogs are the greater 
impediment to sleep. At sunset the 
noise of frogs supplies the place of 
rooks, and at a sufficient distance 
their voices are almost as restful. 
Birds are numerous in the summer 
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and surprisingly tame. Even hawks 
will often let you ride to within 
thirty yards or less before they take 
flight. In and about the towns 
carrion crows, saddle-backed crows, 
magpies, and sparrows are the most 
common, and even hawks and owls 
nest in the trees of the courtyards. 
At some seasons too starlings are 
almost as plentiful as sparrows, and 
at sunset in early spring flights of 
them cover the bare boughs of the 
high plane or poplar trees, till they 
seem to be in leaf, and quiver and 
sway with the weight of their burden. 
Storks, too, frequent the towns in 
spring and are very tame, being, as 
in almost all countries, unmolested. 

Of the birds which frequent the 
trees and orchards outside towns and 
villages, hoopoes are the most con- 
spicuous and the most gorgeous. 
These are migratory and return in 
the spring, but small woodpeckers, 
which remain for the winter, are 
almost as gay, being conspicuously 
marked with red and white on black. 
They resembled the lesser spotted 
woodpecker of England, but I never 
approached near enough to be sure 
if they are identical ; the red seemed 
more conspicuous. Several species of 
tits likewise stay through the winter, 
and magpies never fail. In the more 
dry and treeless districts, crested 
larks are common, and also two kinds 
of partridges, the grey Greek par- 
tridge, and a smaller and more slender 
kind, more like the English partridge 
in colour. These are chiefly found 
upon the hills. 

As I had neither knowledge nor 
opportunity to study the birds care- 
fully, it would be merely tedious to 
enlarge this list, but the sight of 
birds is such a frequent and pleasant 
part of the traveller’s experience that 
they could not be altogether ignored. 
Of the many birds not yet mentioned, 
the bee-eater, with its blue breast and 

















the deep burnished gold on its wings, 
can scarcely be put second in beauty 
even to the hoopoe, and many others 
are as gaily coloured. Pale blue and 
yellow are the two colours most 
frequently seen in the birds here ; 
many have no others on their whole 
body. They are less gorgeous than 
the birds of the Tropics, but more 
delicately coloured. In the open 
plains north of the River Aras, in 
what once was Persia but is now 
Russia, the Anglo-Indian telegraph 
runs beside the road, and rollers and 
other birds have learnt to rest upon 
the wires, and display their beauty 
to advantage. Who, after this, could 
question the beneficent effects of 
British enterprise, or fail to admire 
the mysterious destiny which in un- 
designed ways enlarges it to purposes 
more lofty than even its projectors 
hoped? . But for those wires those 
birds would have had no resting- 
place, and would have wasted their 
beauty on the desert sands instead 
of coming to the roadside to be 
admired of every traveller. 

From such aspiring reflections the 
descent to the subject of sparrows is 
abrupt, but no one could speak of 
Persian birds and forget the sparrows. 
They are far too pertinacious and 
insistent to let their presence be for- 
gotten. European sparrows are pro- 
verbially bold and impudent, but they 
are meek as doves in comparison with 
the Persian. You have to fight with 
them for your meals. If there is a 
chink in door or window and any- 
thing to eat in the room, the sparrow 
will soon be in. If you are reading 
at table and look up suddenly, you 
find a sparrow in the dish; if you 
leave the room a minute, you come 
back to find a party at work on the 
loaf, and a goodly hole eaten into it. 
I once occupied a room which had 
been used as a granary, and it was 
long before the sparrows could be 
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convinced that there was nothing 
for them now. They besieged the 
window, and came bouncing in if I 
dared to open it. 

It is evident that the Persian is 
fond of animals. So too is the 
Syrian, but when he extends his 
fondness so far as to let swallows 
nest in the ceiling of a room, though 
holy men in the West have done as 
much, the worldly European feels 
their virtue to be beyond him. They 
show their fondness (or perhaps their 
love of beauty) in another way, almost 
as odd, if not so inconvenient. A 
white hen or a white cat is usually 
decorated with a pink splash of henna 
somewhere on its person ; this shows 
a kindly disposition and a simple 
taste. 

The custom of dyeing the beard 
red with henna, or black, if the 
wearer can afford it, is more easily 
paralleled, especially if we remember 
that in Persia it is the man who is 
particular about his appearance in 
public, for feminine vanity is buried 
in its dust-sheet. Dyed beards, how- 
ever, are not a successful fashion. 
One grows accustomed in time to 
the surprising number of red-bearded 
men, but as the dye soon grows rusty 
and the natural grey peeps through, 
the effect is usually unbecoming, 
though, to be sure, it harmonises 
pleasantly with the faded and 
weather-stained tints of most Persian 
attire. 

But the commonest of all wayside 
sights is yet to be mentioned. The 
narrow road is often beset with flocks 
and herds. The cattle themselves 
are not remarkable, they are small 
and Jean and usually dun-coloured or 
black, never red. They are often 
used as draught-animals, and the cart 
they draw is a triangular platform of 
planks on a frame of unsquared logs 
and supported by two groaning wheels 
of solid wood. The beasts are yoked 
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to a pole which projects from the 
point of the triangle, and have no 
reins or other harness. The driver's 
task is to keep them from the walls 
or ditches at the roadside, for which 
they are always making, and driving 
reduces itself to the skilful applica- 
tion of a long staff first to one side 
of the head and then the other. The 
cart is usually loaded with timber ; 
when hay or such things are to be 
carried, the platform is enclosed with 
sides of basket-work. In transport- 
ing smaller timber the use of the cart 
is often omitted; the thicker ends 
of two trees, barked and stripped of 
boughs, are slung on each side of the 
beast, and the tops left to trail be- 
hind on the ground. Donkeys and 
horses are used for this purpose, as 
well as cattle, but they are never 
harnessed to the country carts, 

The sheep and goats of Persia 
deserve mention, for they differ 
widely from ours. In the first place 
the colouring is reversed. In a flock 
of sheep you will probably see many 
black, and some brown (or red as 
they are called there), but very few 
white. Then goats and sheep differ 
little in appearance, except in the 
shape of their horns, and in the fact 
that goats are sometimes parti- 
coloured but never sheep. Both 
are alike in size and build, being 
small and slender, though the length 
of their fleeces gives them an appear- 
ance of bulk. And the fleeces them- 
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selves, if the word can be applied to 
the covering of a goat, are similar in 
appearance ; they do not curl close 
to the body, but hang in wavy tresses, 
sometimes reaching almost to the 
ground. When the wool is dressed 
it has the gloss of silk. The likeness 
of the two kinds is illustrated by the 
fact that in Syriac the generic term 
for sheep includes both sheep and 
goats, though the language possesses 
a bewildering profusion of special 
names to designate the members of 
each kind according to age and sex. 
But Persian sheep have one distinc- 
tive mark. Their bodies are usually 
lean, and all the fat concentrates it- 
self in the tail; in a well-fed sheep 
this assumes the shape of a bun about 
the circumference of a large soup- 
plate, which is attached to the body 
by a short haft and wobbles elegantly 
as the sheep advances. 

Thus Nature surpasses the studied 
arts of European dressmakers. With 
all their care they hardly made the 
fashionable lady of a few years back 
more ridiculous than a Persian sheep. 
How humiliating to human preten- 
sions are the reflections forced upon 
us by travel and research! Darwin 


has told us of the birds which to 
please their mates bite off a part of 
their tail-feathers and so rival the 
beautifying effects of the razor; and 
to rebuke the pride of the other sex 
these Persian sheep have anticipated 
the bustle. 


F. R. Earp. 

















In this centenary year of Trafalgar 
it may prove interesting to recall one of 
our earliest novelists of the sea, who 
celebrated the naval victories of the 
Great War in a number of very popular 
tales, but who is now, to judge by the 
time his works have been out of print, 
in imminent danger of being entirely 
forgotten. Had Captain Marryat not 
already created a taste for nautical 
fiction, it is probable that Captain 
Chamier would never have written THE 
Lire oF A Sartor, THE ARETHUSA, 
Jack Apams, and Tom Bow ine ; but 
the loss would have been an appre- 
ciable one, not perhaps to literature, 
but to all such as delight in histori- 
cal romance and nautical adventure. 
Chamier would have been the last to 
disclaim his indebtedness to a writer 
he admired so cordially. He had not 
Marryat’s inexhaustible humour and 
powers of invention, and was far from 
possessing his genius for creating the 
most delectably odd characters. But 
he had a genuine talent of his own; 
and in the humble task that he set 
himself, which was to instil a know- 
ledge of naval history under the guise 
of entertainment, the truth and exact- 
ness of his accounts of real events 
excelled that of his master. 

Frederic Chamier was born in Lon- 
don in 1796, two years before his 
great rival. He was the son of a 
member of the Council for the Madras 
Presidency and of Georgina Grace, 
daughter of Admiral Sir William 
Burnaby. Entering the Navy in 
1809, four years after the series of 
triumphs that closed with the magni- 
ficent victory of Trafalgar, he served 
first under Captain Bathurst, on the 
No. 551.—vow. xci. 
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miserable 
The next few 
years he spent on the ARETHUSA, 


Satsetre, through the 


Walcheren expedition. 


cruising in the Mediterranean and 
off the coast of Africa. Then the 
American War broke out, and 
Chamier crossed the Atlantic. He 
was on board the MENELAUS, com- 
manded by Sir Peter Parker, and 
served as aidede-camp to that in- 
trepid officer in the action at Bellair, 
near Baltimore, where Parker fell 
while leading a mixed force of sea- 
men and marines. There is a refer- 
ence in Tom Bowne to Parker's 
premonition of death: “The gallant, 
handsome, beloved Parker sat motion- 
less in his gig when its keel grated 
against the enemy’s shore, having 
himself previously announced his 
belief that he should die that night.” 

Chamier was not present at any 
of the famous duels between the 
English and American frigates that 
were the principal feature of this 
desultory conflict. Under the date 
1814 there is mention of him in 
Sir William Laird Clowes’s History 
or THE Royat Navy. Parker in 
the Menetaus had chased a French 
frigate of equal strength into Con- 
carneau Bay, and Midshipman Chamier 
with Lieutenant Seagrove was sent in 
with a challenge to the French cap- 
tain, twitting him with allowing him- 
self to be blockaded, rather than come 
out and fight on equal terms. The 
Frenchman, who bore a reputation 
for excessive prudence, excused him- 
self on the flimsy plea that he could 
not leave port without permission 
from his superiors, In those days 
the moral spirit of the French had 
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been utterly broken by the calamities 
they had endured at the hands of 
Nelson. Brave young officers, with 
few opportunities to distinguish them- 
selves, sighed for the glorious time 
that had passed away. Chamier was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
next year, and cruised in the West 
Indies, the Mediterranean, and off 
the Irish coast until the year 1826. 
A year later he retired from active 
service, although he was not placed 
on the retired list till 1833. He 
was now commander of the sloop 
BrIToMART. 

By his marriage with Elizabeth, 
granddaughter of the famous archi- 
tect Sir John Soane, he had acquired 
considerable property; and he now 
settled down at Waltham Hall in 
Essex, and devoted the remainder of 
his life to the congenial pursuits of 
a country gentleman and magistrate, 
combined with those of author. He 
lived till 1870. This is practically 
all we know about him; but a brief 
notice in an old number of Colburn’s 
Magazine tells us, as has been told 
about many another naval officer, 
that he had had an adventurous 
career, and among his other strange 
experiences, “he had dined in the 
once glorious palace of Montezuma, 
eaten kabobs at Constantinople, ster- 
let at Moscow, caviare at St. Peters- 
burg ; he had been yellowed by fever 
at Jamaica, browned ’neath the broil- 
ing sun of Sierra Leone,” and so on. 
A good portrait appeared at the same 
time, showing a jolly, handsome face, 
the face of a good officer, but not by 
any means that of a man of genius. 

Tue Lire or a Sartor appeared 
a year after his retirement, and the 
rest of the series of nautical stories, 
which were so popular that several 
were translated into German, came 
out rapidly, with other works, books 
of travel and the like, none of which 
were of any value, with the exception 
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of one, Chamier’s continuation of 
James’s Navat History, which he 
brought down from the siege of 
Algiers in 1816 to the year 1827, 
a period that covered the Burmese 
War and the battle of Navarino. It 
may or may not have been a dis- 
advantage to Chamier that in his 
novels he was telling the story of 
a time antecedent to his own career. 
At any rate he had two admirable 
qualifications, his intimate knowledge 
of the life described, and a thorough 
historical acquaintance with the events 
of the time based on first-hand infor- 
mation. All the important actions of 
the Great War are recounted with 
extraordinary wealth and minuteness 
of detail; even single-handed fights 
between frigates are usually described 
from actual fact, or only slightly 
altered in date and scene. 

Each novel gives a clear, and fairly 
complete, account of a definite series 
of naval operations, and contains at 
least as much truth as _ fiction. 
Chamier’s usual method was to con- 
struct a sort of composite hero by 
dovetailing together the careers of 
several distinguished seamen ; of this 
plan Tom Bow.ine is the best exam- 
ple. In Ben Brace, on the other 
hand, Chamier took a more orthodox 
line. Ben himself is a character- 
study, in autobiographical form, of 
that devoted servant of Lord Nelson, 
Allen, whom Mr. Clark Russell de- 
scribes as having “the reputation of 
exactly knowing how to manage his 
master,’’ and whose titles to fame 
may be given in the words of Ben 
Brace (not a man to hide his light 
under a bushel), as, “ the coxswain, 
valet, the undersecretary, the follower, 
the signalman of Sir Horatio Nelson,” 
as the Admiral’s faithful comrade in 
all his battles, and worthy of the 
nation’s fond regard for his share in 
those glorious actions. Ben writes 
his memoirs, beginning with Nelson’s 




















adventures as a midshipman, and 
ending with the bombardment of 
Algiers and his own old age in 
Greenwich Hospital. His story is to 
all intents and purposes the life of 
Nelson, the nautical life at least, for 
he abstains discreetly from entering 
into the domestic affairs of his mas- 
ter, the liaison with Lady Hamilton, 
or the disputed question of Caraccioli’s 
execution ; albeit, honest Ben has 
opinions of his own even on those 
points. 

Neither innumerable _ repetitions 
nor the shouting of ignoble rhymes 
about “‘ England, home and beauty,” 
can detract one whit from the im- 
mortal pathos of Nelson’s story. The 
seaman’s unstudied recital of his be- 
loved Admiral’s victory and death is 
as moving as the Doric simplicity of 
Southey’s narrative; neither can be 
read without a throbbing heart. A 
few episodes are tacked on that have 
no direct connection with the main 
theme. Such, for example, is the 
story of the famous duel between the 
QuesBEc and the SURVEILLANTE, one 
of the most murderous and hotly 
contested sea-fights in the French 
War. Both captains were men of 
the finest mettle. Du Couédec had 
vowed “that the SURVEILLANTE 
should be his chariot of triumph or 
his tomb”; Captain Farmer was 
equally determined to be victorious 
or to die. The French ship was 
nominally equal to the British in 
gun-power, but in fact greatly her 
superior in weight of metal and in 
number of men. After two hours of 
the most stubborn fighting, victory 
inclining to neither side, both vessels 
being dismasted, an accident happened 
which is related with great effect by 
Chamier. The QuEsec’s sails were set 
on fire by the discharge of her own 
guns; she was soon ablaze, and in 
spite of all her crew could do, had to 
be left to her fate. Captain Farmer 
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was blown up with his ship; the 
dauntless Frenchman, after being 
promoted to the full rank of captain, 
died shortly after of his wounds. 

A good example of the effectiveness 
with which Captain Chamier puts in 
little touches that make even familiar 
stories more vivid, occurs in his 
narrative of the battle of the Nile. 


It happened [says Brace] that the 
French admiral, little dreaming that this 
action was likely to take place where he 
was moored, had been painting his broad- 
side, which the BELLEROPHON afterwards 
spoilt. The paint-pots were all about 
the decks—and new paint and oil are 
not like the newly-discovered dresses in 
which a man may walk in « fire without 
being singed. When this blaze was first 
observed to have broken out in the after 
part of the Orient, Captain Hallowell 
desired all the guns that could be spared 
from accommodating the FRANKLIN to be 
directed to that part of the Orrent which 
was now on fire; and he called Captain 
Allen of the Marines, and ordered him 
to continue his musquetry in that direc- 
tion : this was done to hinder the French 
from extinguishing the flames. The 
crew of the Orrent slackened their fire, 
although they blazed away from the 
lower deck to the last, in order to put 
out the blaze on their own ship ; and our 
increased energy, all in one direction, 
made the slaughter more serious. 


The well-known sequel is related with 
all the vigour of an eye-witness. 

Ben’s language is homespun. Like 
his shipmate, Bob Matson, who tears 
to tatters his own disguise as a Somer- 
set yokel by ejaculating, in a moment 
of sheer absence of mind, such nauti- 
cal phrases as “ Crack on her, Captain, 
clap on a preventive maintopsail brace, 
and I'll bet the skipper’s gold-laced 
scraper against a waister’s shoes that 
she'll go nine knots clean off the 
real!” the narrator proclaims his 
occupation in every sentence. His 
simplicity of mind, the credulous 
ignorance of the jack-tar who believes 
the Arabs to be cannibals, his very 
shortcomings in the story-teller’s art, 
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are all in keeping, and intensify the 
realism. 

Ben’s family history is melodramatic 
with a vengeance ; and the novelist, 
with a sad disregard for verisimilitude 
contrives by hook and by crook to 
make the child of the seaman’s un- 
fortunate sister come out in the end 
as a peeress. But this is a charac- 
teristic weakness of Captain Chamier, 
who in a similar manner spoils the 
object-lesson of Tom Bowling’s self- 
aided rise from the lowest to the 
highest rank by proving him to be 
the long-lost son of Lord Waltham. 
This anxiety to provide an aristo- 
cratic pedigree for his heroes is ludi- 
crously inconsistent with his fierce 
animus against patrician fledglings, 
like the Honourable Charles Curlew. 

But Chamier was one of the most 
crotchetty of authors, and clung to 
his prejudices with intense bigotry, 
oblivious of the circumstance that 
many of these prejudices were inter- 
destructive. In one of his novels 
where a saintly clergyman comes to 
pray with a dying man, he goes out of 
the way to inveigh against public 
worship and the affectation and lip- 
service it engenders, as if it were 
desirable for al] religious exercises to 
be conducted by the priest and the 
worshipper in private. He is always 
ready for a fling at the lawyers, no 
matter if the exigencies of the plot 
require that counsel, judge, and jury 
should collectively vindicate the right ; 
even his own forensic champion he 
brands with the suggestive name of 
Twister. Equally queer and original 
are his views on duelling and other 
social problems. 

His other best known novel, Tom 
Bow ine, is also concerned to some 
extent with the career of Nelson, 
since it begins to handle historical 
matters in the year 1780, when the 
future admiral was in command of a 
small expedition designed to cross 
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Central America in boats, by way of 
the river San Juan and the lakes 
Nicaragua and Leon. Chamier de- 
scribes how the expedition was 
defeated by the deadly climate, to 
which most of the men succumbed. 
Nelson, who commanded the Hincuin- 
BROOKE, a vessel of 28 guns, was 
succeeded by Collingwood, as was 
to happen several times again in the 
career of these loyal comrades. The 
next historical event that comes into 
the book is the taking of Martinique 
in 1794. The reader will observe 
that there is a gap of some fourteen 
years between these two periods, a 
gap that is carefully, or carelessly, 
dissembled by Chamier. One does 
not realise, without paying more than 
cursory attention to the dates, that 
the courtship of the lovers, Tom and 
Susan, covers a period of something 
like fifteen years, and that Susan, in 
spite of the author’s gallant allusions 
to her girlish charms, was really get- 
ting a very old maid indeed when the 
engagement was happily concluded 
These little difficulties result from the 
Captain’s somewhat clumsy contri- 
vance of mixing up two or three 
individuals to produce his hero. 

A passage in this book explains 
both the sentiment of bellicose regret 
animating Captain Chamier and also 
his methods of construction. He 
says, alluding to the capture of 
Martinique, a feat of arms, which, by 
the way, he describes with graphic 
power : 


It is now many years since this daring, 
this chivalrous success was achieved; 
and many, many of the brave fellows 
who assisted our gallant hero in his un- 
exampled exploit are gathered to their 
fathers. The long peace, which has 
nearly obliterated the remembrance of 
the many gallant services of the navy, 
has seen most of the officers employed 
in the expedition against Martinique in 
their graves. Day after day blots out 
from the list of life men who have fought 

















and bled for their country, and who are 


forgotten by the rising generation. The 
navy—England’s hope and firmest stay— 
rots gradually in the Medway and the 
Plym; her hardy veterans linger out the 
last remains of life in Greenwich, or a 
poor-house ; the works of the historian 
become vapid and uninteresting; and 
naval novels are made the vehicles of 
knowledge, and are the last embers of 
history raked together to keep the navy 
before the eyes of the public: thus is 
Tom Bowling’s career made to embody 
the services of many of the greatest men 
our navy has produced. 


It is an interesting task to en- 
deavour to trace the originals of 
Chamier’s composite herves; in the 
case of Tom Bowling the task is fairly 
easy. The first man whose character 
and achievements Chamier appro- 
priated to the credit of Tom Bowling, 
is Lieutenant Richard Bowen, who 
was born in 1761, won great fame 
as captain of a frigate, and fell at 
Santa Cruz in 1797. He was a 
lieutenant in the Boyne at the date 
of the assault upon Martinique, when 
he boarded and captured the Bren- 
VENUE, under the fire of the adjacent 
forts, as Chamier relates of our hero 
Tom. In 1797 Bowen, with the 
same audacious bravery, in a frigate 
of 32 guns, engaged the huge Santis- 
simA Trintpap of 130 guns. The 
Spaniard had probably been partially 
disabled by the damage received at 
the battle of Cape St. Vincent a few 
days before, but was still a most 
formidable antagonist. Bowen stuck 
to her with pertinacity, until she fell 
in with the Spanish fleet. This was 
the year of his death ; in the previous 
year he had fought two brilliant 
actions, one or other of which may 
have suggested the combat described 
in this novel, between the Ecuo and 
the powerful VencEaNnce, where the 
Seine comes to the rescue of the 
smaller vessel. The first was his 
capture of the Manongsa (34 guns) 
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by the TerpsicHore (32 guns), and 
the other, the capture of the VesTaLx 
(36 guns), by the same ship. The 
VesTaLe, unfortunately, was recap- 
tured by her crew, and Bowen thus 
derived less credit than he deserved 
from this latter feat. The supposed 
enormous disparity of strength be- 
tween French and English combatants 
is, as a rule, only a story-teller’s mode 
of embellishing his narrative of brave 
deeds. The actual fight between the 
Serve and the VENGEANCE was marked 
by no such disparity. The Szmne 
(48 guns) chased the VencEance (of 
50 lighter guns), and, after a long 
conflict with divers vicissitudes, made 
her strike her colours. 

The next distinguished officer whose 
services go to swell the sum of Tom’s 
exploits, is Commander Temple Hardy, 
who was in command of the Ecno at 
the capture of the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1795. He it was who, with a 
battalion of seamen and marines, 
forced the Dutch to retire. What 
was done at the Cape and at Alge- 
giras is related by Chamier with 
considerable minuteness and general 
accuracy, the chief liberty he takes 
with history being to promote his 
hero to the leading réle in every 
action. He goes so far as to make 
Tom Bowling the captain of the 
Vicrory at the battle of Trafalgar, 
thus superseding an officer so well 
known to fame as Sir Thomas Master- 
man Hardy. This is certainly carry- 
ing the composite method rather far, 
since it interferes with what the 
psychologist would call our inseparable 
association of things and persons, 
Nelson’s Hardy being only a shade less 
familiar than his great commander. 

Chamier’s methods of composition 
were of the rough and ready kind, 
and artistic structure or finish are not 
to be looked for in any of his stories. 
He was obviously a close and shrewd 
observer of all types of saltwater life, 
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from blue-jacket to admiral, and also 
of the curiously-assorted population 
of the great seaport towns. It is 
natural that an author whose own 
nature was so crotchetty as Captain 
Chamier’s, should delight in painting 
such a whimsical and cross-grained 
character as the Doctor, Tom Bow- 
ling’s pugnacious shipmate, who is as 
fond of a bout without the gloves 
as of a fight with a Frenchman. 
Raciness and broad humour are the 
pervading qualities of the marine 
chapters, save when the narrative 
rises to a higher pitch of strenuous 
action ; but the romance played out 
on land, and most of the figures con- 
cerned in it, are as vapid and unreal 
as the men of the sea are lifelike and 
striking. It is impossible to believe 
in Captain Augustus Cesar Cornish, 
the dandified officer and heartless 
rake, drawn from life though he may 
very well be; and to give such a 
name as Boniface to the outraged 
father of the maid of the inn, stamps 
that episode as a hackneyed piece of 
melodrama, It is a pity that Chamier 
was not satisfied with purely maritime 
fiction. The ordinary sailor’s view of 
captains and admirals, and of the 
strategy of the great fights, is admir- 
ably revealed in Ben Brace. Tom 
Topsail’s yarns are so excellent that 
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I should like to quote one entire, if 
they were not so enormously long. 
The descriptions of the daily life on 
shipboard, of shipwrecks (in most 
cases actual ones), of naval mancuvres 
and, best of all, of the famous battles, 
are all admirable in their vividness 
and lucidity. Innumerable small 
touches show how careful he was 
to give the right features of each 
period. ‘ Midshipmen,” he says in 
a note, “although as old as the hills, 
with their heads as snow-covered as 
the Andes, are called ‘ Young gentle- 
men.’” The story about Colling- 
wood’s anxiety as to husbanding the 
ship’s stores, is doubtless one of many 
instances of historical reminiscence. 


During the hottest of the fire at the 
battle of St. Vincent, Collingwood, who 
commanded the ExcrLuent, observed 
the new foretopsail, which he had bent 
only the day before the action, almost 
cut to pieces by the shot. ‘“ Dear me,” 
he said to the boatswain, “how very 
annoying! ‘They will quite spoil that 
sail, I declare; we ought to have bent an 
old one before we began to engage.” 
Serving under a man like that makes an 
officer. 


True to his self-appointed task, 
Chamier makes even this bit of 
anecdote point a moral. 


Ernest A. BAKER. 

















THE FELLOW-WORKERS OF VOLTAIRE. 


VII.—BEAUMARCHAIS. 


THERE was only one of the Fellow- 
workers of Voltaire whom Voltaire 
himself never recognised as a helper ; 
who was conscious of no mission in 
life, never bothered his clever head 
with schemes for the well-being of 
his country, and was not in the least 
concerned with humanity, but entirely 
with one man,— Pierre Augustin 
Caron de Beaumarchais. Yet by a 
special irony of destiny the author of 
THe Marriage or Figaro played 
one of the chief parts in the prelude 
to the drama of the Revolution. 

Born in Paris in 1732, the son of 
a watchmaker with a large family, 
Pierre Augustin Caron early learnt 
his father’s trade, picked up a little 
Latin at a technical school at Alfort, 
and the rest of his education from 
experience and from the world. 

A lively, impudent, good-looking 
boy, young Caron was from the first 
clever with that smart cleverness 
which is as distinct from genius, 
or from wisdom, as kindness is dis- 
tinct from sympathy. He was as 
sharp over his watchmaking as over 
everything he undertook in life. He 
had his first lawsuit,—the first of so 
many—over a discovery he made in 
his trade, and won it. But he was 
young, gay, musical, and Parisian. 
His trade was only a part of his life. 
There were debts and escapades. 
Then the watches took to disappear- 
ing mysteriously out of old Caron’s 
shop; and finally old Caron turned 
his scapegrace out of doors, till the 
mother pleaded, not in vain, for the 
prodigal’s return. 


Then the prodigal made the loveliest 
and smallest of watches for Madame 
de Pompadour’s ring. The King was 
pleased to desire one also, and the 
King’s daughters, Mesdames, followed 
their father’s example; while the 
courtiers could not, of course, be out 
of the fashion. Pierre Caron, tall, 
handsome, audacious, was presented 
at Versailles, and made watchmaker 
to His Majesty. In 1755 another 
piece of luck befell him; indeed this 
Caron was one of the luckiest of 
human beings all through his life. 

A pretty young married woman, 
who had noticed him admiringly at 
Versailles, came to his shop to have 
her watch mended. Caron took it 
back to her house in person; a few 
months later the charming person’s 
elderly husband sold to Caron his 
post at Court, and on November 9th, 
1755, a patent was accorded to the 
watchmaker’s son declaring him “ one 
of the Clerk Controllers of the Pan- 
try of our Household.” An agree- 
able little post was this of Pharaoh’s 
butler; nothing to do, but it must 
be done handsomely. Caron, looking 
exceedingly effective and magnificent, 
preceded the King’s roast with a 
sword clanking at his side. At the 
end of a few months his predecessor 
in this arduous occupation died, and 
young Caron married the charming 
widow, Madame Francquet, who was 
certainly older than himself, but not 
on that account perhaps the less 
agreeable to a very young man. 

His marriage could not, at least, 
have been one of interest ; or he was 
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so far disinterested that he neglected 
to complete the marriage settlements, 
and when Madame Caron died, in ten 
mouths’ time, Caron found himself 
penniless. She had, it is said, a small 
landed property, but it was apparently 
so small as to be invisible, for no one 
has ever discovered its whereabouts. 
But it is memorable as having sug- 
gested to Caron the name by which 
he now called himself, and has been 
ever since known,—Beaumarchais. 

In a very short time the young 
widower (he was only twenty-five) 
reappeared at Versailles, not as a 
watchmaker or butler, but as a 
musician. Caron had all the social 
talents,—tact, impudence, a witty 
tongue, a delightful voice, added to 
a real talent for the harp, which was 
the fashionable instrument of the 
moment. Mesdames killed a great 
deal of the too ample royal leisure 
with music; Madame Adelaide played 
every instrument, down to the horn 
and the comb. This delightful young 
parvenu was the very man to teach 
them the harp. He not only did 
that but he organised concerts, of 
which he was himself the bright par- 
ticular star. On one occasion the 
King was so impatient for him to 
begin to play, that he pushed towards 
him his own armchair; while on 
another Mesdames declined the pre- 
sent of a fan on which the painter 
had portrayed their concerts,—with- 
out the figure of Beaumarchais. Of 
course the courtiers were jealous. The 
beautiful insolence of his manners, his 
perfectly good-natured conceit (surely 
one of the most exasperating of the 
minor vices) naturally made him ene- 
mies. One scornful young noble 
handed this new favourite, this royal 
instructor, his watch to look at. 

“Sir,” said Beaumarchais, “since 
I have given up my trade I have be- 
come very awkward in such matters.” 
“Do not refuse me, I beg.” 











Beaumarchais. 


Beaumarchais took the watch, pre- 
tended to examine it, and dropped it. 
“Sir,” he said, with a bow to the 
owner, “I warned you of my clumsi- 
ness,” and, turning on his heel, left 
the watch in fragments on the floor. 

The new courtier was at least a 
match for the old ones. “I was born 
to be a courtier,” says Figaro. “To 
accept, to take, and to ask; there, in 
three words, is the whole secret.” 
Figaro’s father had the secret already. 
Soon he made friends with Paris- 
Duverney, financier and Court banker, 
“asked” of him the art of making 
money, and “received” so much of it 
that in 1761 he could buy himself a 
brevet of nobility. He would have 
bought also the post of Master of 
Woods and Forests, but that the other 
Masters objected so lustily to receiving 
such a bourgeois into their order, that 
even the patronage of Mesdames, and 
his own wit displayed in an amusing 
pamphlet, could not gain the bourgeois 
his point. So he bought the post of 
Captain General of the King’s Pre- 
serves instead, and in that capacity 
sat solemnly in a long robe once a 
week in judgment or the poachers of 
the neighbourhood of Paris. 

In 1764 he made a journey into 
Spain, where one of his sisters, who 
had married a Spaniard, was living, 
and another had just been jilted with 
a peculiar insolence and brutality by 
a man called Clavijo. Beaumarchais 
brought Clavijo to book; the day of 
the wedding was fixed when the shifty 
Clavijo absconded a second time. Beau- 
marchais made the episode famous in 
his account of the affair, which natur- 
ally does not tend to the discredit of 
M. Pierre Augustin Caron. 

But besides protecting his sister 
and exposing her betrayer, this ener- 
getic person was carrying out a secret 
mission from Duverney and recover- 
ing bad debts of old Caron’s. Then, 
too, he was enormously enjoying 























Spanish society, and writing love- 
letters to a pretty Creole, Pauline, 
whom he had left in Paris and whom 
he may magnificently condescend to 
marry if her estates in St. Domingo 
really turn out to be worth considera- 
tion. He was further corresponding 
with Voltaire, and, richest and most 
fruitful of all his Spanish transactions, 
studying the Spanish stage. 

After his return he appeared, in 
1767, as a playwright, making his 
début in one of those heavy and 
tearful dramas in the unfortunate 
style of Diderot’s Narurat Son. 
No one reads or acts Evainiz now ; 
but when the adaptable Caron had 
shortened and altered it, it mildly 
pleased the playgoing Parisians for 
a few evenings. 

.In the next year Beaumarchais 
married another widow, Madame 
Lévéque, having abandoned Pauline, 
or having been abandoned by her 
on the score of his mercenariness. 
Madame Lévéque was rich and young, 
and when she suddenly died three 
years later there were not wanting 
envious enemies to accuse this aspir- 
ing Caron of having poisoned both 
his wives. The fact that their deaths 
left him the poorer might have exon- 
erated him, if his own character did 
not; but as Voltaire said,—Voltaire 
who was watching his rise in the 
world with a keen interest and who 
rarely made a mistake in judging 
human nature: “ A quick, impetuous, 
passionate man like Beaumarchais 
gives a wife a blow, or even two 
wives two blows, but he does not 
poison them.” It may be noted, more- 
over, that all the women who touched 
his life adored this Caron. He was 
so handsome and good-natured and 
successful ; a little selfish certainly, but 
some women seem to love that quality 
in a man,—it gives them so great a 
scope for denying themselves—and 
then he was always so brave and gay. 
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His success now deserted him for 
a little while. He offended the King 
by suggesting a mot with a meaning, 
—Figaro, it seems, was getting apt 
in them already—which a duke gave 
forth at one of the little suppers of 
Madame Dubarry and which dis- 
pleased his Majesty, who to be sure 
had reason to dread hidden meanings. 

Then came the Affair Goezman. 

In 1770 Duverney died, and Beau- 
marchais immediately quarrelled with 
his heir, the Comte de la Blache, and 
plunged into a lawsuit, in which, ac- 
cording to general opinion, he was 
badly beaten. The Paris Parliament 
even declared him a forger ; and dur- 
ing his imprisonment for this crime 
la Blache had his revenue and pro- 
perty seized. But there remained to 
him one rich asset,—his wit. 

Except by name and for a brilliant 
quotation here and there, few people 
know the Gozzman Memoirs now; but 
at that day they divided Paris into 
two hotly hostile camps and fixed on 
Beaumarchais the eyes of Europe. 
The whole case was ridiculous: it 
depended, said someone, on whether 
Goezman’s wife had or had not re- 
ceived a bribe of fifteen louis; but 
the fire, the wit, and the irony of 
Beaumarchais’s style made dry bones 
live. Like a skilful fencer, he parried, 
paused, attacked, always keeping his 
head and his coolness; none too scru- 
pulous in the choice of weapons, 
bantering, mocking, ironical, and for- 
ever as light and elusive as the thistle- 
down borne on a summer breeze. He 
was his own advocate, and needed no 
other. His infinite cleverness gained 
him not only the admiration of the 
senile King, but of Voltaire as well. 
“What a man!” writes old Ferney 
to d’Alembert. “He has all the 
qualities! This brilliant harebrained 
fellow is in the right in spite of 
everyone.” 


Madame du Barry had charades 
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acted in her apartment in which an 
interview between Beaumarchais and 
Madame Goezman was represented on 
the stage. His Memorrs were read 
aloud in the cafés ; of the fourth Memoir 
six thousand copies were sold in a 
singleday. Horace Walpole delighted 
in them; Madame du Deffand gos- 
sipped of them; Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre prophesied for Beaumarchais 
the reputation of Moliére. What did 
it avail, then, on February 26th, 
1774, when the case had lasted some 
three years, to give judgment against 
him, condemn him to civic degrada- 
tion, and prohibit him from the 
occupation of any public function? 
He was the victor not the less. 
“What public opinion has decreed 
must be obeyed,” said Voltaire. The 
day after his sentence had been 
pronounced the Prince de Conti and 
the Duc de Chartres féted him and 
a delightful woman fell in love with 
him. The Maupeou Parliament in 
attempting to destroy him had ruined 
itself ; its ban and its condemnation 
were worse than useless; Beaumarchais 
was the fashion. 

The King, to be sure, had to enjoin 
silence on this terrible advocate, but 
he promised him a revision of his suit, 
and then employed him as his secret 
agent in England to run to earth a 
person who had threatened to publish 
a scandalous pamphlet on Madame 
du Barry. Beaumarchais succeeded 
in his mission: he always succeeded ; 
but when he returned to France Louis 
the Fifteenth was dying, so for all 
his pains his reward was, as he said, 
“swollen legs and an empty purse.” 
Soon, however, news came of a libel 
against Marie Antoinette which was 
being prepared in London. Off starts 
Beaumarchais again, pursues the 
libeller (a shifty Jew) to Niirem- 
berg, goes on to Vienna to procure 
from Maria Theresa an extradition 
treaty against him, is himself clapped 
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into prison for a month, and then 
liberated with profusest apologies 
and the offer of a thousand ducats. 
All his adventures were delightfully 
romantic and picturesque ; and, with 
his eye for scenic effect, he took care 
they should lose nothing in the 
telling. 

A year later, in 1775, he came to 
England on another and far more 
important secret mission,—the rebel- 
lion of the American Colonies. It 
was the one enterprise of his life, it 
is said, into which he put more heart 
than head. He attended Parliamen- 
tary debates, and was constantly at 
the house of Wilkes. “ All sensible 
people in England,” he wrote to Louis 
the Sixteenth in September, 1775, 
“are convinced that the English 
Colonies are lost.” He advised that, 
while France should not openly em- 
broil herself with England, she should 
send secret aid to the insurgents. 
For this purpose, financed by his 
country, he equipped for war three 
ships,—his “navy” he called them— 
and when he returned to Paris he 
traded in the American interest under 
the name of Roderigue, Hortalez and 
Co. England was naturally angry 
when she found out how she had 
been tricked, and America, so far as 
money acknowledgments were con- 
cerned, was not a little ungrateful. 
But the clever instrument, Beaumar- 
chais, came out of the affair with his 
usual flourish and distinction, and 
would have deserved a paragraph in 
history, even had he not earned a 
page in literature. 

On February 23rd, 1775, there 
was produced, and failed, in Paris a 
play called THe Barper or SEVILLE. 
La Harpe declared that its inordinate 
length bored people, its bad jokes 
irritated them, and its false morality 
shocked them. The parterre was vul- 
garly and loudly disgusted, and the 
boxes yawned behind their fans. It 























was by Beaumarchais. He was but 
mediocre before, we remember, in 
Evetniz. Watchmaker, courtier, ad- 
vocate, secret agent was this man,— 
but clearly no playwright. In twenty- 
four hours Caron had laid violent 
hands on his poor Barber, shortened 
him, enlivened him, cut out his dis- 
tasteful jokes and his dubious morali- 
ties, and under the pressure of a 
discontented and disappointed public 
turned him into a masterpiece. At 
its second performance the play was 
applauded beyond all bounds. It ran 
through the whole winter season: it 
drew on its author one of his dear 
lawsuits and enabled him to found 
the first Society of Dramatic Authors ; 
and, far above all, it led the way to 
THe MARRIAGE oF Ficaro. 

The subject of Tae BarBer oF 
SEVILLE is the time-honoured one of 
the amorous old guardian who falls 
in love with his ward. Only Beau- 
marchais’s guardian is a wit, not a 
fool. It is the defect indeed of both 
the plays that all the characters are 
wits. Beaumarchais fell into Sheri- 
dan’s fault, and made his personages 
the mouthpieces of his own cleverness. 
He wholly lacked the far higher and 
finer genius,—the exquisite fidelity 
to life and character—which made 
Shakespeare give to each of his 
creations the especial kind of clever- 
ness, and no other, proper to its 
nature. But he wrote with a light- 
ness and effervescence which are with- 
out counterpart in dramatic literature. 
If Toe BarBer oF SEVILLE was taken, 
as some said, from an opera by Se- 
daine, and if the characters, though 
they were called by Spanish names 
and dressed in Spanish clothes, were 
yet thoroughly and essentially French, 
it inaugurated a new order of comedy, 
and introduced to the stage the valet, 
who was also wit and hero,—the 
character of Figaro. 

Beaumarchais was not at all the 
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man to sit down and tranquilly enjoy 
his first dramatic triumph. He must 
not only follow it up by writing 
another, but he must with enormous 
difficulty, at the risk of much money 
and three years’ hard work, become 
the editor of the first complete edition 
of Voltaire’s works ever given to the 
public. Then, too, he must prepare 
the reorganisation of the ferme général 
with the Minister Vergennes. Ac- 
tresses consulted him when they were 
out of an engagement, and dramatic 
authors when their liberties were en- 
dangered. The author of the GozzMAN 
Memoirs can surely help a poor simple- 
ton engulfed in a lawsuit, and the 
friend of Duverney, the rich man who 
began the world in a tradesman’s shop, 
may well do something for a ruined 
speculator. Inventors, impatient to 
air their discoveries, brought them to 
him who had brought his first legal 
action over a discovery of his own. 
Girls deceived by their lovers begged 
the assistance of the man who had 
held up Clavijo to infamy. One of 
the most fortunate characteristics 
Beaumarchais possessed was his power 
of suddenly changing his occupation, 
and one of his most extraordinary 
characteristics was his love of doing 
so. “Shutting the drawer of an 
affair,” he himself called this faculty. 
He shut the drawer with a bang, 
and perfectly good-natured, self-con- 
ceited, and successful, turned from a 
secret agency in London to interfere 
with the marriage of the Prince of 
Nassau, and from the marriage to 
assist the Lieutenant of the Police in 
censuring the works of his brother- 
playwrights, and from that censorship 
to put into the mouth of Figaro such 
sentiments as “ Printed follies are 
without importance except in those 
places where their circulation is for- 
bidden without the liberty 
to blame no praise can be flattering.” 

By 1778 La Fotis JouRNgE OU LE 
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MarRiaGE DE Figaro was finished, 
and in 1781 it was received by the 
Comédie Frangaise. But it contained 
that which no censor,—not even the 
dull Louis—could pass. In 1782 he 
read it and flung it from him. “This 
is detestable,” he vowed; “this shall 
never be played !” 

But that was not enough to daunt 
Beaumarchais. He never lacked cour- 
age and fight, and he never lacked 
cleverness. Forbidden fruit is ever 
the most tantalising and delicious. 
Daintily tied with pink ribbons he 
sent a copy of it to this salon, and 
another to that. Then he announced 
a reading of it,—and, coquettishly and 
without offering any reason, aban- 
doned the reading at the last moment. 
In a little while he had raised all 
Paris on the tip-toe of excitement. 
Not to have read at least a scene or 
two of Toe MarriacEe or Figaro was 
to confess oneself out of the fashion. 
Then the author read the whole of it 
to the Grand Duke of Russia, and 
Empress Catherine volunteered to 
have it produced in that country. 
Then he recited selections of it to the 
Comtesse de Lamballe and to Marshall 
Richelieu, in the presence of bishops 
and archbishops. 

After all, Louis was very weak 
and public opinion very strong. The 
First Gentleman of the Chamber 
permitted the thing to be rehearsed 
in the theatre of the Hétel des Menus 
Plaisirs. All the world and his wife 
crowded thither. Comte d’Artois was 
actually on his way when, with an 
awakening of his feeble obstinacy, the 
King sent a mandate forbidding the 
performance. Even Madame de 
Campan, the kindly old sycophant of 
the Court, confessed that there were 
angry whispers of “tyranny” and 
“oppression,” and murmurs of “an 
attack on liberty.” Beaumarchais, 
stung to the quick, swore that it 
should be played, even if it was 
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in the choir of Notre Dame. The 
pressure on Louis was great; the 
Court was in want of a new sensation, 
and to be made to laugh at its own 
follies was a very new one indeed. 

In three months the Comte de 
Vaudreuil, the leader of Marie 
Antoinette’s select circle of the Little 
Trianon, obtained the royal permis- 
sion to have it acted in his house 
at Gennevilliers before the Comte 
d’Artois and the Queen’s bosom 
friend, the Duchesse de Polignac. 
When the permission was accorded, 
Beaumarchais was in England. He 
hurried home, saw to the performance 
himself, and made his own conditions. 
Three hundred persons, the very 
flower of Court society, crowded into 
Vaudreuil’s theatre,—and would have 
died of suffocation if the resourceful 
Beaumarchais had not broken the 
panes of the windows with his cane. 
It was said he had made a hit in two 


senses. The aristocratic audience 
received his play with rapturous 
applause. He adroitly followed up 


his success by presenting his piece to 
a tribunal of censors who, for some 
unknown reason, “felt sure it would 
be a failure,” and expressed them- 
selves satisfied with it after they had 
made a few insignificant omissions. 
Finally a reluctant permission was 
wrung from the King, and on April 
27th, 1784, seven months after the 
performance at Gennevilliers, Tue 
MarRRIAGE OF Ficaro was first 
publicly performed at the Comédie 
Frangaise, now the Odéon. 

The play was to begin at half-past 
five in the afternoon, but from early 
in the morning the doors were 
beseiged by crowds, where noblemen 
elbowed Savoyards, and the classes 
and the masses began their long 
struggle. In the press three persons 
were suffocated,—‘‘one more than 
for Scudéry,” said acid La Harpe. 
Great ladies sat all day in the dressing- 
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rooms of the actresses to be sure of 
securing seats, and duchesses were 
delighted to obtain a footstool in the 
gallery, a part of the house to which, 
as a rule, ladies never went. The 
theatre was lit by a new method. 
The famous Dazincourt played Figaro. 
The author himself was in a private 
box, between two abbés who had 
promised to administer very spiritual 
succour in case of failure. Then the 
curtain rose. 

“THe MARRIAGE OF Fiaaro,” said 
Napoleon, “was the Revolution 
already in action.” As in THE 
BarBER OF SEVILLE the atmosphere 
and the clothes are Spanish, the spirit 
and essence wholly French. The 
story of Figaro, wit, moralist, and 
valet, who outdoes his lord, and 
marries Suzanne whom his lord tries 
to steal from him, forms a plot simple 
enough. The morals are the morals 
of the time,—§indelicacy delicately 
expressed. Figaro hardly ever says 
anything coarse, but intrigue is in 
the very air he breathes. “The 
ripening fruit,” says Saint Amand, 
“hanging on the tree, never falls but 
seems always on the point of falling.” 
Virtue, of a kind, does triumph in 
the long run, but Beaumarchais knew 
his audience so well that up to the 
last moment he kept them fearing, 
or hoping, that it would not. If its 
unpleasant situations and the char- 
acter of the precocious page Cheru- 
bino (a particularly distasteful one to 
English ideas), gave spice to the wit 
in its own day, the modern reader can 
well enjoy the sparkling and rippling 
stream of mocking gaiety without 
stirring up any of the mud it hides. 
One situation leads to another with 








the most complete naturalness, and 
yet that other is always perfectly un- 
expected. Moralisings and soliloquies, 
which spell ruin in other plays, are 
in this rich in brilliancy and aptness. 
Those who as yet know Tue Mar- 
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RIAGE OF Figaro only by name can 
purchase for a few pence one of the 
most exhilarating draughts of intel- 
lectual champagne ever offered to the 
world. 

But it is not only as literature that 
the play lives. It was the Revolu- 
tion already in action. There are 
not six consecutive lines which do 
not contain some indictment against 
the old order; there is not an 
aphorism which does not push, with 
a laugh, some abuse down the abyss. 
“There is one thing more amazing 
than my play,” said Beaumarchais, 
“and that is its success.” He was 
right. One can but marvel still that 
the old order, so clearly hearing its 
sentence of death, took that sentence 
only as a stupendous joke, laughed till 
its sides ached over THE MARRIAGE OF 
Figaro, and applauded the warrant 
for its own execution till its hands 
tingled again. The fine ladies heard 
their vapours defined as “the malady 
that prevails only in boudoirs” ; and 
my lord, surrounded by parasites, 
saw himself for a mocking second as 
other men see him, when Figaro says 
to Basil: “Are you a Prince to be 
flattered? Hear the truth, wretch, 
since you have not the money to pay 
a liar.” With what a roar of laughter 
some of that tribunal of censors who 
had licensed the play heard the words: 
“Provided I don’t mention in my 
writings, authority, religion, politics, 
morality, officials, or any one who has 
a claim to anything, I can print 
everything freely under the inspection 
of two or three censors”; and with 
what amused  self-complacency it 
listened to the axiom, “It is only 
little minds who fear little writings.” 
The hereditary noble listened to this: 
“Nobility, money, rank, place, all 
that makes people so proud! What 
have you done for so much good 
fortune? You have given yourself 
the trouble to be born”; and the 
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bourgeois at his side, to whom merit 
had opened no path to glory, heard 
with a strange thrill Figaro continue, 
“While for me, lost in a crowd of 
nobodies, I have had need of more 
knowledge and calculation simply to 
exist than has been employed to 
govern all the Spains for a hundred 
years.” 

Did the Minister who had filled 
the snug posts in the Government 
with his own relations and sycophants 
see nothing but a joke in,—“ They 
thought of me for a situation, but 
unluckily I was fit for it; they wanted 
an accountant ; a dancer obtained the 
place”? “Intelligence a help to 
advancement ? Your lordship is 
laughing at mine. Be commonplace 
and cringing and you can get any- 
where.” ‘To succeed in life, tact 
is better than learning.” 

The ubiquitous Englishman of the 
audience heard Figaro announce 
“Goddam” to be “the basis of the 
English language.” The political 
world listened to a scathing defini- 
tion of diplomacy: “To pretend to 
be ignorant of what everyone else 
knows, and to know what everyone 
else does not know, to séem deep 
when one is only empty and hollow, 
to set spies and pension traitors, to 
break seals and intercept letters, 
there’s diplomacy, or I’m a dead 
man.” 

The audience trooped out into the 
night,—the performance lasted from 
half-past five till ten—with enthu- 
siastic admiration on its lips and still 
ringing in its ears the seventh couplet 
of the vaudeville : 


Par le sort de la naissance, 

L’un est roi, l'autre est berger ; 
Le hasard fit leur distance ; 

L’ esprit seul peut tout changer. 


As for the writer, he had as little 
idea as his audience that his was to 
be the wit to change everything. 
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From first to last Beaumarchais was 
the man we have always with us, 
who means to advance in the world 
and let that world take care of itself, 


whose argument is that, posterity 
having done nothing for him, he 
need do nothing for posterity, the 
true time-server, just audacious 
enough to say what less courageous 
people only dare to think, and earn- 
ing thereby their gratitude and ap- 
plause. Caron had reaped place and 
fortune from the old order, and was 
not at all minded to overthrow it. 
“Tyrants for tyrants,” says Saint- 
Amand, “he preferred the red heels 
to the red caps.” If he revenged 
himself in his play for the slights 
and humiliations from which even 
his cleverness had not been able to 
save him,—that was absolutely all. 
Overturn Throne and Church! Such 
a bouleversement would very likely 
overturn Caron de Beaumarchais too, 
and was not to be thought of. 

Yet it was this man who irre- 
sponsibly uttered the burning thoughts 
to which d’Alembert had given birth 
with tears and trembling, who gave 
light, popular expression to the prin- 
ciples to which Voltaire had devoted 
his ardour and his genius, for which 
Diderot had been poor, Grimm had 
been exiled, Turgot had lived, and 
Condorcet had died. 

If Beaumarchais had felt more, he 
would have said less: the deepest 
feelings are sparing of words; but he 
had merely caught the accent of his 
age, as a child catches the accent of its 
nurse. In THe Marriace or Figaro 
he spoke what others were feeling 
and longing to say, but not what 
he felt. He wished to be a successful 
playwright, and he was one; but he 
did not mean to be one of the greatest 
and most influential of Revolutionists 
—and he was that too. 

He followed up the success of THE 
MarriaGE or Figaro by generously 
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founding a fashionable charity, to be 
known later as the Benevolent 
Maternal Institution, and the King 
followed up the success he had always 
disliked by punishing an imprudent 
speech Caron had made, or was said to 
have made, by writing on a playing- 
card, as he sat at his game, an order 
for Beaumarchais’s imprisonment. By 
one of those charming little surprises 
for which the old order was so cele- 
brated, Beaumarchais, at fifty-three 
years of age, found himself locked up 
in St. Lazare, the house of correction 
for juvenile offenders. At first Paris 
went into roars of laughter, but then 
she became very angry indeed. In 
twelve days she obtained the release 
of her playwright; and Louis, with the 
inconceivable inconsistency that dis- 
tinguished his career, permitted, as a 
reparation, THe BarBer oF SEVILLE 
to be played at the Little Trianon. 

That representation in 1785 marked 
the crowning point of Beaumarchais’s 
success. Dazincourt trained the com- 
pany of royal and noble amateurs. 
Marie Antoinette was rehearsing the 
part of Rosina with Madam Campan 
when she first heard of the opening 
of a grimmer drama, the scandal of 
the Diamond Necklace. On August 
15th, 1785, Cardinal de Rohan was 
arrested. On the 19th THz BarBer 
or SEVILLE was played in the theatre 
of the Little Trianon, with lucky 
Beaumarchais in the audience, the 
Queen as Rosina, the Comte de 
Vaudreuil as Almaviva, the Duc de 
Guiche as Bartholo, and Comte 
d’ Artois as Figaro. 

The Queen was infinitely vivacious 
in her part. Did Bazile’s terrible 
definition of calumny disconert her ? 
History does not say so. How strange, 
with the knowledge of after events, 
sound in the mouth of d’Artois the 
words: “ I am happy to be forgotten, 
being sure that a great man does 
enough good when he does no harm. 
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As to the virtues one requires in a 
servant, does your Excellency know 
many masters who are worthy of 
being valets?”; and, most strange of 
all, “I hasten to laugh at everything, 
lest I should have to weep at every- 
thing.” 

The performance of this play at 
Trianon was the last flicker of the 
dying fire of royal pleasure. The 
scandal of the Necklace quenched it 
for ever, and Beaumarchais’s own sun 
began to sink. He was shortly in- 
volved in a dispute with Mirabeau 
about the Paris Water Company, and 
then in another lawsuit. In 1786 he 
married Mademoiselle Willermaula, 
who had long been his mistress, and 
by whom he had a daughter, Eugénie. 
For them he built a splendid house 
looking on to the Bastille, which 
became one of the sights of Paris. 

In 1787 he produced a very feeble 
opera, TARARE, which had a small 
temporary success. On July 14th, 
1789, the Bastille fell, and not only the 
fine house was in danger, but its fine 
owner as well. He had, it is true, 
written THE MARRIAGE OF Figaro, but 
he had also been a courtier and the 
secret agent of kings. His courage 
and energy did not in the least desert 
him, and in the midst of the uproar 
he was writing a new play, THE 
Guitty Morner. On June 6th, 
1792, the day before it was to be 
produced, its author was denounced 
before the National Assembly by 
Chabot. He had indeed, with a view 
to making at once a coup for his 
country and for himself, and though 
he was now sixty years old and 
growing deaf, undertaken to bring 
into France sixty thousand guns,— 
“to massacre patriots,” shouted un- 
reasonable patriotism. On August 
10th his house was searched ; on the 
23rd he was taken to the Abbaye 
prison, and on the 30th he was 
freed by Manuel, just two days 
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before the September Massacres. 
After all, his star had not yet de- 
clined. After many hair’s-breadth 
escapes he reached England, where 
very luckily for himself a London 
merchant, to whom he was in debt, 
prevented him returning to Paris and 
the guillotine by shutting him up in 
the King’s Bench Prison. In March, 
1793, he did return, “To offer my 
head to the sword of justice, if I 
cannot prove I am a good citizen.” 
That he did not thus pay for his 
imprudence proves that there was as 
much in that head as had ever come 
out of it. 

Three months later Beaumarchais 
was sent as the emissary of the 
Revolutionary Government to fetch 
those sixty thousand guns which had 
been left in Holland. He had many 
delightfully picturesque escapes and 
adventures; and, being wholly modern 
in his belief in self-advertisement, he 
once more made the most of them. 
In his absence the Government which 
had sent him, by one of those little 


mistakes which make its history so 
vivacious, declared him an émigré. 
During the Terror he was at Ham- 
burg, in mortal anxiety as to the fate 
of his wife, his daughter, and his 


sister Julie. They escaped with their 
lives; but when Beaumarchais was 
at last taken off the list of émigrés 
and returned to Paris in 1796, he 
found house and fortune alike in 
ruins, his door beseiged by creditors, 
and his famous garden a wilderness. 
He was sixty-four years old and 
had already done more in his life 
than a hundred ordinary men com- 
press into a hundred ordinary careers. 
And now he must start afresh! He 
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found a husband for his daughter : he 
revived his old social tastes, produced 
Tae Guitty Moruer, and took the 
keenest interest, both in prose and 
verse, in that young Lieutenant of Ar- 
tillery, Napoleon Bonaparte ; and he 
also published two very anti-Christian 
letters in praise of Voltaire. The 
watchmaker’s son, who had charmed 
Mesdames at Versailles, was to the end 
witty, gay, bold, and practical. On 
the morning of May 18th, 1799, his 
friends found him dead of apoplexy. 
To die in his bed at last was surely 
not the least of his clevernesses. 

Caron de Beaumarchais is not a 
very unusual type of character or 
even of intellect; but in the use he 
made of his brains, of his qualities and 
his circumstances, he was a man in 
a million. His marvellous enterprise 
and industry enabled him to build 
more than one successful career on 
very ordinary foundations. His luck, 
that astonish'ng luck which followed 
him from ths cradle to the grave, 
seems to have prevented such dan- 
gerous qualities as his conceit, his 
pugnaciousness, and his love of in- 
trigue and speculation, from bringing 
their usual fatal results. Such gifts 
as a handsome face, a fine figure, a 
grand manner, and real kindness and 
generosity, he used to their utmost 
advantage. For himself and his con- 
temporaries he was a brilliantly suc- 
cessful individuality. For posterity 
he is the man who, with a single 
thrust, pushed open that door, which 
by long labour and bitter sacrifice 
Voltaire and the Encyclopedists had 
unbarred, upon the great Revolution 
and the Day. 

S. G. TacLenryre. 








